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Causes and Effects of Pressure Groups 
Under Representative Government 


ISSUES CANNOT BE SETTLED BY THE COUNTING OF NOSES 
By WALTER E. SPAHR, Professor of Economics, New York University; Secretary-Treasurer, Economists’ National 
Committee on Monetary Policy 
Delivered at Dartmouth Hall, Hanover, N. H., before members of Braman Fund Committee for Defence of the Constitution, 


July 18, 1939 


EPRESENTATIVE government implies a_ political 
democracy. But a political democracy cannot last 
unless there be economic democracy. Conversely, eco- 

nomic democracy probably cannot last unless there be political 
democracy and true representative government. All three— 
economic democracy, political democracy, and true representa- 
tive government—can be impaired, or undermined, or de- 
stroyed by selfish pressure groups to the extent that these 
have their way with the government in power. 

It seems reasonably clear that a very great number of 
people think of representative government and_ political 
democracy in terms of political rights or privileges, and that 
relatively little thought is given to the vital connections be- 
tween political democracy and representative government on 
the one hand and economic democracy on the other. 

Both our political and our economic structures would 
doubtless be in a much healthier condition if the general pub- 
lic would give more consideration to these relationships. For 
example, it is important to remember that in an economic 
democracy the individual, instead of the State is the basic 
clement and is permitted freely to record his preferences— 
or his votes, if you please—just as he records his preferences 
by casting his ballot in the political sphere. In an economic 
democracy he votes with his dollars. The way he spends 
them reveals and measures, relatively, his preferences. Every 
producer with a commodity or service for sale is trying to 
get as many of these dollar votes as possible. Every product 
and every service of every producer is running for office, and 
their respective owners hope that they will be elected. 

In an economic democracy the voters make the ultimate 
decisions. If a product or service is not desired, it will not 
be purchased. If it is greatly desired there will be many 
votes cast for it. And what are the consequences? Voters 


by their purchases tell producers their preferences and guide 
the producers accordingly. If the service of a producer is 
not valuable, it will not be purchased. People tend to buy 
only what they want and what they find of value to them. 
They refuse to buy what they do not want and what is of no 
value. They endeavor to conserve their dollars and to make 
them buy as much as possible. 

It must be perfectly clear that in an economic democracy 
wasteful expenditures, as we find them in our current pro- 
gram of public construction and of relief, and in subsidies to 
special groups, could not exist for the reason that individuals 
would not spend or vote their own dollars in any such man- 
ner. Aside from donating what they can or will to the 
needy for humanitarian reasons, they would demand a quid 
pro quo in exchange for their dollars. The individual in an 
economic democracy would not pay an employee more than 
his service is worth; therefore such wasteful expenditures as 
those often found in connection with Federal relief measures 
could not exist. He would not pay more for a commodity 
than it costs in the open market; therefore a subsidy to our 
silver producers could not exist. He would not pay more for 
cotton or wheat than it costs in the open market; therefore 
the artificial prices caused by our farm programs could not 
exist. He would not wilfully reduce the purchasing power 
of his dollar; therefore devaluation of the dollar could oc- 
cur only as a consequence of absolute necessity growing out 
of an exhaustion of the country’s gold reserves. (Currency 
inflation would meet his most vigorous opposition for similar 
reasons.) He would not spend his money to keep in office 
those politicians who serve their own interests or the inter- 
ests of others which are opposed to his own; therefore money 
could not be obtained nor utilized to maintain in power those 
who now use public funds for such purposes. He would not 
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spend his money for boondoggling, or for foolish and useless 
art projects, or for silly or propagandistic plays in theatres, 
or to hire people to lean on spades, or to pay people to sit 
around when work is offered to them, or to enable govern- 
ment officials to set up corporations to compete with him or 
to destroy his business and investments or to bedevil him. 
He would not buy the political junketings of office holders, 
or government political propaganda. In general, he would 
not spend his money for anything for which he would not 
receive satisfactory value in return. 

In an economic democracy prices really reflect accurately 
the value of commodities and services to the public. These 
prices are those flowing from a free play of the forces of 
supply and demand. Values cease to be artificial and becomes 
true values and accurate guides in our economic system. 

After all, these true values are the only reliable guides we 
have as to how best to meet the wants and desires of our 
people. Artificial values are misleading guides and distorting 
agents in our efforts to bring supply and demand into 
harmony with each other. The only proper or true value 
of anything is that recorded in the price which results from 
the free interplay of the forces of supply and demand. These 
natural prices are the best devices known to bring supply 
and demand into balance, to give buyers the most for their 
money, and to make the best use of our productive re- 
sources. 

But the free and proper operation of economic democracy 
can be impaired in a multitude of ways, and when this is 
done political democracy suffers. The converse is equally 
true: a defective political democracy can impair or destroy 
economic democracy. An illustration of what happens to 
economic democracy when political democracy and represen- 
tative government are not functioning in a healthy manner, 
is provided when the government taxes people heavily and 
spends the funds unwisely. Heavy taxes mean that the power 
of each individual to vote his dollars is impaired. He has 
fewer dollars with which to record his preferences; the 
government has more with which to make effective its 
preferences. Prices of goods and services reflect less the 
desires of individuals and more those of government officials. 
Economic democracy grows weaker while governmental au- 
tocracy grows stronger. This impairment of economic democ- 
racy invites, in turn, a further impairment of political de- 
mocracy. 

Similarly, heavy public spending, as, for example, of bor- 
rowed funds, quite apart from the consequences of increased 
taxes, has the effect of weakening economic democracy and 
of strengthening government autocracy at the expense of 
political democracy and good representative government. 
Such spending means that the voting of the government in 
the economic system is relatively stronger and that of indi- 
viduals relatively weaker, and that prices and the forces of 
supply reflect more the preferences of the government and 
less those of the people. Fixing of prices and restriction of 
supply of goods or services, through government action, like- 
wise impair the operation of economic democracy and tend 
to defeat the will of the people. 

Economic democracy has another important characteris- 
tic: it prevents what is now accomplished by selfish pressure 
groups. No such pressure group could attain its ends where 
there is genuine economic democracy because all people other 
than those within the pressure group would use their dol- 
lars against it. The only groups whose interests would be in 
harmony with the interests of all people in an economic 
democracy would be (1) a large group of consumers whose 
interests would be identical with the interests of all con- 
sumers for the very simple and obvious reason that all people 
are consumers and as such tend to have the same interests, 






and (2) those educational groups which are designed to 
advance the general welfare and which seek nothing for 
themselves. 

It is the pressure groups, which have goods or services to 
sell—that is, pressure groups on the production side of our 
economic activity—and those pressure groups which want the 
government to give them a larger share of the national in- 
come—for example, the Townsendites—that are commonly 
organized to advance their own interests as against the gen- 
eral interests of all other people; and all such pressure groups 
in an economic democracy would have the votes of all other 
people used against them. It would be utterly impossible in 
an economic democracy for the silver producers or the Town- 
sendites of this country to exact a subsidy from all other 
people who would vote their dollars in a manner that would 
contribute most of their individual personal advantage. 

How is it that these self-serving pressure groups in the 
various fields of production and distribution can make them- 
selves so effective today, and what are the consequences ? 

It must be obvious that, to the extent that they are suc- 
ceeding, economic democracy is not operating. And why is 
economic democracy functioning so badly? It is because our 
political democracy is not operating in a thoroughgoing man- 
ner, and because our representative government has ceased 
to be representative in the best sense of that term. This flaw 
in Our representative government is due, in a very high degree, 
to the tendency of the people’s representatives to yield to the 
pressure of the various groups instead of being genuine rep- 
resentatives with respect to all the interests of all the people. 

The purest form of representative government is that in 
which the representatives of the people consider all the inter- 
ests of all the people. When this type of representation pre- 
vails, the operations of economic democracy carry through to, 
and are reflected in, the operations of political democracy. 
Political democracy is then in harmony with, and not only 
reflects but strengthens, economic democracy. Such a system 
enables the people, both economically and politically, to gain 
most from their resources, productive organization, and abil- 
ities. 

But our representative government falls far short of this 
highest type, and, in recent years, it has revealed a marked 
tendency to sink to a noticeably low level. Representatives 
have shown themselves to be afraid to defend and foster the 
interests of our people in general. This is because none of 
them is elected by the people in general. Since they are all 
elected by communities, and since most of these representa- 
tives wish to be reelected, they consider who it is that exer- 
cises most influence at the polls. The controlling forces at 
the polls are the pressure groups in the fields of production 
and distribution. In one section it may be silver producers, 
or potato growers, or cotton or wheat farmers, or manufac- 
turers seeking tariff protection, or laboring groups seeking 
aid, or Townsendites or war veterans seeking pensions, and 
so on. 

All these groups tend to be compact and are organized to 
get results. There is a chief interest to advance, and people 
press hard to get what they want for themselves. The driving 
motive is simple and clear. They wish to increase their in- 
come. This is of far more importance to them than how they 
spend what they get. Their natural view is that they must 
get the income before they can spend it. Thus their inter- 
ests as consumers are decidedly secondary as compared with 
their interest in enlarging their income. It is for these 
reasons, among others, that the effective pressure groups are 
to be found among those in production and distribution and 
that consumers and educational groups are so ineffective. 

Appreciating the power of these pressure groups in pro- 
duction and distribution, and being fearful of their voting 
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power, the representatives of the people become representa- 
tives of such pressure groups. The consequence is that these 
groups are voted subsidies, are given high prices, and are 
granted other favors at the expense of the general welfare. 
‘The operations of economic democracy are thwarted, govern- 
ment ceases to be genuinely representative, political democ- 
racy gives way to the politics of pressure groups, and the 
national well-being suffers. 

A considerable number of persuasive arguments are ad- 
vanced by our elected representatives in defense of their con- 
vessions to these self-serving pressure groups. For example, 
they point out that no matter how high-minded or unselfish 
they may be as representatives, they can accomplish nothing 
if not elected and that their first and continuing task is to 
be elected and to remain in office. This enables them to do 
such good as they can without antagonizing these pressure 
groups, and keeps out of office those outright scoundrels who 
have no interest in furthering the public welfare. Thus we 
see enlightened and good men cutting corners, or making 
concessions, or yielding outright to these groups. 

Only the genuinely independent men snap their fingers at 
such pressure, and usually these men are economically inde- 
pendent or quite indifferent, in so far as personal interests 
are concerned, as to whether they remain in office. Occasion- 
ally these fearless, independent representatives catch the pub- 
lic fancy and become too strong, because of general public 
acclaim, to be replaced even by local pressure groups. But 
such representatives, who are certainly our leading states- 
men, are in the minority. Nevertheless they demonstrate the 
possibility even yet of statesmanship and independent rep- 
resentation. 

Another factor contributing to the yielding of representa- 
tives to self-serving pressure groups is found in the concept 
of representation held by a considerable number of our rep- 
resentatives. Their contention is that they are elected to 
record the views of their constituents in so far as these can 
be ascertained. The tacit assumption is that issues should be 
settled by the mere counting of noses. This procedure is 
often called popular government. It rests upon the principle 
that the rightness and wrongness of answers to questions, 
even technical questions, can be determined accurately by the 
votes of people who may be utterly incompetent to express 
a valuable opinion upon the issues involved. A large propor- 
tion of the questions confronting government officials are 
completely over the heads of all but experts and technicians. 

Representative government is something more than pop- 
ular voting and the counting of noses. It requires that the 
people elect representatives who will gather proper informa- 
tion, utilize experts, and arrive at correct answers after 
which the reasons for the final decisions will be explained 
by the representative in a manner that is generally under- 
standable to his constituents. Representative government does 
not imply that questions beyond the competence of the lay- 
man be submitted to him for a vote as a means of obtaining 
the answer for the representative. If this is representative 
government, then all we need are automatons in Congress 
and mechanical devices by which the votes of the populace 
can be recorded. 

A large proportion of the bad features of our current rep- 
resentative government arises from the pursuit of this type 
of representation. Vitally important issues of great intricacy 
have been carried to the public for what, in recent times, 
have euphemistically been called “mandates,” even though 
these issues would tax the capacities of the best experts avail- 
able. The experts have frequently, perhaps generally, been 
ignored, and the decisions as to what is right or wrong have 
often been obtained—in vitally important matters—by the 
counting of noses. This has meant, in general, the counting 


of noses of pressure groups. The consequences have been 
deplorable. 

One of the unfortunate features of such devices as the 
Gallup polls is that they unwittingly contribute to this 
method of reaching decisions. There is a subtle suggestion in 
these polls that what the majority says is correct. It is easy for 
Congressmen to fall victim to this evidence of prevailing 
opinion. Every thoughtful person knows that the prevailing 
majority opinion does not necessarily provide the proper 
answer to a question. Only the most competent experts can 
provide the correct answers to many questions currently 
regarded as appropriate diet for the layman. 

If a matter of public health were involved we would call 
in the public health authorities; we would not for a moment 
consider submitting the question of a quarantine or chemical 
treatment of water to a popular vote. A question of mili- 
tary tactics would go to military technicians for answer, not 
to the general public. A question of physics or chemistry 
would go to the physicist or chemist, not to the general pub- 
lic. We show a reasonable amount of good sense in these 
fields of the exact sciences. 

But in the social sciences—in economics, government, 
money and banking, foreign trade, tariffs, production, con- 
sumption, distribution, wage problems, social insurance, and 
many similar and related questions—and no matter how intri- 
cate the problem may be and regardless of the fact that the 
issues may tax the capacity of the experts who have devoted 
the major part of their lives to a close study of these prob- 
lems—our government pursues a policy of turning to lay- 
men for answers. It is right here that our present so-called 
representative government reveals some of its worst features. 

Recent years, particularly those since 1932, have revealed 
a phenomenal and deplorable development of this practice. 
The reasons are several, of course, but perhaps the most 
basic one is found in the fact that those in power are willing 
to use this device of nose-counting to keep themselves in 
power. It is an easy thing to find out what large pressure 
groups want, regardless of whether it is really good for them 
or socially beneficial, and to accede, or promise to accede, to 
their wishes. This practice has been followed so faithfully 
since 1932 that it is commonly said today that the chief busi- 
ness of the present government is to vote favors to our vari- 
Ous pressure groups. 

Although this has been considered smart politics by those 
who practice it, the fact is that it requires very little intelli- 
gence to count the pressure groups that would yield a ma- 
jority of votes in this nation and to adopt policies that will 
appeal to these groups. Such has been the essence of the tac- 
tics of our present Administration. There have been appeals 
to farmers, to industrial employees, and to every large dis- 
contented group that carries an important voting strength. 
Such tactics can get votes, but the question of whether the 
great social problems of this nation will be solved properly 
is quite another matter. We have seen the glowing promises 
made to farmers, but we see the chaos in the government’s. 
farm program and in farm affairs. We have seen the appeals 
and promises made to laborers, but we also see the cruel 
perpetuation of strikes and heavy unemployment. We have 
seen the appeals to the downtrodden and discontented, but 
we also see a continuation of economic stagnation, wide- 
spread poverty, fear, doubt, and discontent. 

While it is an easy matter for a government to present 
vital economic issues, that call for the judgment of the best 
technical minds of the country, to the mass of people in a 
manner that will appeal to their desires, or cupidity, or 
prejudices, or emotions, with a promise to do the things that 
superficial thinking might suggest are desirable, and thus to 
obtain popular support for measures that are socially very 
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injurious, this brand of political tactics is extremely danger- 
ous. It is playing with revolution. It has led to social strains 
and stresses, and has fostered economic and social maladjust- 
ments that will require many painful years to correct. And 
it seems reasonably clear that those groups which have sup- 
ported these superficial political and economic programs of 
popular appeal must pay dearly, as they are already begin- 
ning to pay, for the folly of being led around by their noses. 

It is my considered opinion that since 1932 no one pro- 
cedure has been more characteristic of the present govern- 
ment than this nose-counting of pressure groups and the 
dangling before them of promises and programs designed to 
catch their votes. This procedure is euphemistically called 
popular government, government for the forgotten man, a 
New Deal! It is nothing more than vote-counting, a getting 
of laymen’s answers to intricate questions, a government bv 
and for pressure groups in an effort to keep the politicians in 
power, a repudiation of the basic principles of good represen- 
tative government, a ~-w day for demagoguery, a government 
by politicians who rv. the name of the masses while they 
cheat them. Statesman .p requires something else: It re- 
quires ability to solve economic, social, and political problems 
and to present unpleasant facts to great masses of people so 
that they will understand and co-operate in an unselfish 
manner. It requires ability to reach their good sense and to 
curb rather than arouse their selfish and dangerous emotions. 
Of this brand of statesmanship we have had very little indeed 
since 1932. 

The practice of nose-counting and emotional appeal under- 
mines representative government; it impairs political democ- 
racy, it stalls the machinery of economic democracy. 

Precisely these things have happened to this nation since 
1932. What the consequences will be perhaps no one can 
foresee. Already it has meant unprecedented debt, oppres- 
sive taxes, a continued depression, a perpetuation of heavy 
unemployment, widespread and numerous strikes, a bitter 


and divided people, a shock to people’s faith in the time-tested 
virtues of integrity, hard work, economy, saving and invest- 
ment, sanctity of contract, constitutional government, and 
basic economic principles. How much more it will mean is 
a matter of grave consideration by the thoughtful people of 
this nation. 

The answer is obvious, and it has been stated many times 
by careful people who regret that their solution suggests 
nothing more to the superficial and thoughtless person than 
that a personal political motive may be involved. Be that as 
it may, these people cannot finally avoid, and increasingly 
are not now avoiding, the obvious answer to these very 
serious problems. It is that all office holders who subscribe 
to the current characteristic doctrines of government be 
turned out, and that this nation return as rapidly as possible 
to the principles of representative government in its highest 
sense, to wholesome political democracy, and to a thorough- 
going economic democracy. 

Some of our good citizens and thoughtful Congressmen 
have increasingly mentioned the need for moral rearmament. 
We certainly stand in need of just that. These changes can 
be brought about; demand for them can be made to sweep 
over this country just as the recent demagogueries have swept 
over our people when their suffering and fears for the future, 
growing out of the depression, were capitalized with such 
calculation and ruthlessness. 

The good citizens of this nation must take a stand on these 
questions. —They must go to work and lead. They must be 
helpful to those who have been mislead and to those whose 
faith is still misplaced. It will be a big task. A great variety 
of efforts will be required. The rewards for most of these 
unselfish leaders can be little more than the satisfaction to 
be derived from the performance, at a crucial time, of the 
duties of good citizenship and from viewing the good things 
that they have helped to save for our children and for suc- 
ceeding generations. 


The Test of Education 


BEDLAM BEATS IN EVERYONES EARS 


By HUGH McK. LANDON, President, Harvard Alumni Association 
Delivered at a meeting of the Association, June 22, 1939 


HE past two or three years have been a period of heart 

searching in the educational field. There is manifestly 

a feeling in many quarters that the educational process 
falls short of the desired result in important respects. The 
greatest teacher of all time said “I have come that ye might 
have life, and have it more abundantly.” If the test of edu- 
cation is the degree to which it teaches the mastery of life, 
then there is good reason for this disturbance in educators’ 
minds. I have followed as much of their discussion as has 
come to my attention, with interest if not always with en- 
lightenment. The net result has been to strengthen the 
conviction I have long held that I happened to be born in 
a fortunate generation. 

When my generation was in school and college, youth was 
not concerned by the issues which confront this genera- 
tion. As I recall those days the problem of our fortune 
did not especially trouble us. The world which was to en- 
gage our effort was, comparatively speaking, a tranquil place. 
Life moved in orderly, law-abiding ways. Thought ranged 
in comfortable grooves. Education was a liberalizing pro- 
cess to prepare us to do our part creditably. The most 
of us looked forward to an assured future in one line or 
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another. Physics, chemistry, and biology were just probing 
tentatively into nature’s mysteries. The philosophy of Adam 
Smith and John Stuart Mill still dominated the thought of 
most men. Karl Marx was just a name to many, and 
Henry George’s “Progress and Poverty” was just begin- 
ning to stir our thinking process. 

Today the bedlam of the world beats in everyone’s ears. 
The research men, those genii of the laboratories of pure 
and applied science, have enormously complicated the ad- 
venture of living. Their discoveries destroy one set of 
economic values and substitute others with bewildering 
speed. No man’s future can any longer be said to be as- 
sured. Indeed the problem of his future is now the most 
serious concern youth has to face. It is not strange that 
those responsible for training him for what is ahead of him 
should be solicitious whether they are giving him adequate 
preparation. He certainly needs a different sort of train- 
ing than that which sufficed for my generation. He faces 
a baffling world, one full of confusion, with an old order 
going out, and a new one coming in. It is what Professor 
William Munro calls one of those rare and thrilling tran- 
sitional periods, of which he thinks there have been perhaps 
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half dozen in the last three thousand years. They 
always been “times of political and economic instability 
when the souls of men were burdened by uncertainties.” 
They are the ages which call for courage, self-reliance, and 
human resourcefulness, for great and venturesome minds. 

The training which youth needs to meet the problems 
of such an era should not direct his mind to concepts of 
security, but rather it should develop the strongly individual 
qualities of the pioneer. The same sturdy capacities which 
enabled our forefathers to develop this continent in a 
material sense are demanded of this generation to pioneer 
in a social and spiritual sense. Youth needs a brave and 
understanding heart, emotional stability to meet the social 
stresses of a dynamic age; he needs the flexibility of mind, 
the imaginative and thought-breaking pattern, which will 
enable him to adjust himself to the rapidly shifting economic 
conditions of a world in flux; he needs a sense of humor, 
that gift of God which encourages us to laugh at ourselves 
occasionally and not to exaggerate our own importance in 
the scheme of things; he needs ‘“‘a passion to preserve values 
of proved creative quality and cultures of aesthetic and 
productive worth”; above all, he needs a certain toughness 
and resilience of soul which will give him strength to evolve 
the spiritual ideals which alone can keep him sane in a mad 
world. 

Trained under the influence of Charles William Eliot, 
I am perhaps naturally an individualist. The tendency in 
the wor'd today which gives me most serious disturbance is 
the disposition in so many quarters to minimize the im- 
portance of the individual. In attempting to establish equality 
among men, we are in danger of suppressing individu; . 
qualities in which lie the hope of real progress toward 
better social order. Modern society, with its increasing al 
toward regimentation and its emphasis on the importance 
of the State, ignores the individual. It only takes account 
of human beings. Indeed the dogma of democratic equality 
is due to confusion of concepts. Human beings may be 
equal. Individuals are not. On the one hand, the brutal 
materialism of our day opposes the soaring of intelligence 
and the enterprise of initiative; and on the other, it crushes 
the affective, the gentle, the weak, those who love beauty 
and spirituality. 

All this suggests that we need a fresh evaluation of the 
things that really matter. In spite of all that we hear, year 
by year, of the progress made in all sciences of the ma- 
terial and technological world, the practical result of these 
accomplishments in providing a world in which a liberalized 
and cultured person can live with any satisfaction is sur- 
prisingly small. So far as the conveniences and -comforts 
of physical existence are concerned, we are, of course, better 
oft than people have ever been before in history; but in the 
more important matters of the spirit, what a shocking world 
it is! Have we forgotten that ‘It is the spirit that quick- 
eneth; the flesh profiteth nothing” ? 

Man has come a long way both in understanding 
forces and in controlling them. He has been immensely 
creative, and he has been just as deplorably destructive. 
Perhaps the trouble lies in the fact that he has been so 
fascinated and absorbed in the bewildering process of his 
material advances that he has only recently begun to con- 
sider the effects of his discoveries on the human mechanism. 
Man is in the making still. He has not learned how to 
use for social purposes these marvelous discoveries which 
the scientists and technicians have developed with such rapid- 
ity. ‘The scientists on their side are rarely concerned about 
the ethical use of their machines. They are not sociologists. 
‘Their chief interest seems to be to devise other gadgets to 
counteract the destructive use of their earlier inventions. 

In the Norse fables the dwarfs are called “busy people” 
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because they have no joy or pride except in the work they do 
and the mischief they cause. In our modern world there 
is a certain analogy to these “busy people” in our research 
men with their continual discoveries, their mechanical in- 
genuity, and their often imbecile power. Naked power of 
any kind is always dangerous. Our lives are perpetually 
menaced by machines of one sort and another. Our moral 
preparation for this mechanistic way of life is incomplete. 
Up to now we have been chiefly interested in the financial 
exploitation of these devices. In consequence, most human 
beings have become mere machine-tenders. It is not a nice 
comment on the achievement of modern science that it has 
dehumanized the race and is in a fair way to send us back 
to barbarism. When one contemplates “man’s inhumanity 
to man” one can understand the somewhat cynical com- 
ment of a fine old lady after she had listened to a sermon 
by her minister on the text “He that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen?” She remarked that she found it much easier te 
love God whom she had not seen. 

I read an essay a few months ago by the English philos- 
opher Joad with the suggestive title “Apes in Aeroplanes.” 
It illustrates my point that man’s moral stature has not 
kept pace with his physical achievements; that though we 
have found a faithful servant in our mastery of nature, that 
servant is equally faithful in the service of the liberators 
and of the tyrants. What is responsible for our ills today 
is not science, but human nature, which so often does not 
know how to use it sensibly. There are too many apes 
among us still. For instance, there are too many apes using 
that great invention the radio to poison the air everywhere 
with propaganda inciting all that is ugly and uncivilized 
and bestial in us. One shudders to think what will hap- 
pen when television is perfected, if it is exploited in the same 
meretricious fashion. 

My argument is not against research, but in favor of a 
broadening of the field. We don’t have to worry about 
industrial research. Every industrialist who is worth his 
salt knows that it is indispensable to the life of his busi- 
ness. But, compared with the enormous sums that we spend 
every year to support laboratories for research in the so- 
called pure and applied sciences, a negligible amount is 
spent to turn the restless, creative activity of the human 
mind toward the social sciences and the humanities. Now 
if we do not find a way to bridge the gap that has developed 
between the physical and the spiritual worlds, civilization, 
at least as we understand it in this country, is in serious 
danger. In his forcible statement of. the case for the human- 
ities Professor Howard Mumford Jones has well said: “A 
wise and living scholarship is not content with research; it 
seeks also comprehension, and freedom to reach compre- 
hension untroubled by the clamors of those who insist that 
their view is the only possible view.” 

Some reference in the course of my reading a few months 
ago put me on the track of John Stuart Mill’s “Essay on 
Liberty.” I dug it out of the library and spent a couple of 
evenings digesting its two hundred pages. I do not recom- 
mend it to you as light reading. The Victorians liked their 
reading solid and substantial. They wanted something in 
which they could set their teeth. Nevertheless I would make 
it required reading for every college student. 

It was eighty years ago thet Mill wrote this essay, but its 
statement of principles is so fundamental and comprehensive 
that his closely reasoned argument is as applicable to human 
affairs today as it was then. We have become more de- 
pendent upon each other as our economy has become more 
highly geared, but Mill acknowledges that to compel men to 
do their share of what is necessary for society is not a vio- 
lation of their liberty. Much has happened, of course, that 
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Mill did not foresee, but the main structure of his argument 
still holds against all material and political developments 
of the generations that have intervened. His statement, for 
instance, that “trade is a social act” is broader than the 
commerce clause of our Constitution in its justification of 
all needful regulation of business by society. 

I want to quote only one passage in support of my thesis 
for the freest possible development of individuality. “The 
worth of the State,” he says, “is in the long run the worth 
of the individuals composing it. . . A state which 
dwarfs its men in order that they may be more docile in- 
struments in its hands, even for beneficial purposes, will 
find that with small men no great thing can really be ac- 
complished.” 

Even in 1858, at the dawn of the triumph of liberalism, 
Mill already feared for liberty. He saw that “the tendency 
of all the changes taking place in the world is to strengthen 
society and diminish the power of the individual’; and 
that “this encroachment is not one of the evils which tend 
spontaneously to disappear, but on the contrary to grow 
more and more formidable.” We are witnessing today the 
intensification of the tendency, thinly disguised as what 
purports to be progressive social welfare legislation for the 
benefit of the masses. We are to much disposed to coddle the 
man with one talent; it is in the man with ten talents that 
hope for the betterment of the world rests. 

Now the soundest defense against the evils which beset 
the social order lies in our educational institutions, and par- 
ticularly in the endowed institutions such as ours here. 
In this atmosphere there is more chance of preserving the 
integrity of the human spirit and the initiative arising out 
of that independence—‘‘a freedom rooted in responsibility, 
in self-discipline, in a sense of obligation to serve society 
and government, and to champion the principles of justice 
and decency on which civilization rests.’ Civilization, to use 
Matthew Arnold’s definition, is the humanization of man 
in society. It is the complex of all those finer elements in 
man’s nature which have arisen to the surface since he first 
descended from the trees, stood erect, and began the long, 


slow, upward climb to the status of a reasoning being. For 
it is reason alone which distinguishes us from the beasts, 
which enables us to make the choice between the good and 
evil, which endows us with a soul. It is in the exercise of that 
choice that the basis of civilization is laid. And civilization 
as we understand it is the sum of the best in our traditions, 
of carefully nutured inhibitions, of personal and _ social 
standards, of ethical and religious principles, of loyalties to 
such abstractions as truth, justice, chivalry, tolerance, and 
freedom. 

How many of you remember the answer of the child who 
was asked in Sunday School to define faith, and who re- 
plied that “faith is believing what you know ain’t so”? 
It is not strange that many who try today to hold their 
faith in brotherliness, justice, tolerance, and good will in 
this terribly complicated and fantastic modern world find 
themselves in the same attitude of mind as this child. The 
world-wide recrudescence of organized barbarism, which is 
in large measure a direct consequence of our highly mechan- 
istic and materialistic social development, has forced faith 
to create a new language. Those who would keep their 
faith in the fundamental and spiritual verities must learn 
this new language. ‘Faith must be integrated with reason 
and supported by the findings of pure science.” It is the 
function of liberal education to provide men and women 
with the basis for this accomplishment. It must stir deeply 
the soil of liberty in which faith has its roots. It must 
guard and preserve the free spirit of man, that spirit of 
courage, self-reliance, and resourcefulness which will never 
yield to the philosophy of dictatorship. It is our best hope 
of defending the brotherhood of man and the freedom 
of the soul against the spiritual servitudes of the new bar- 
barians. 

He is indeed blind who does not see, in spite of all the 
horrible things that are happening in the world today, 
that mankind has set its feet on the pathway that leads 
inevitably to world fellowship. What a glorious part the 
oncoming generations have to play in making that dream 
a reality! 


The Demands of the Market Place 


QUIET PRIVILEGES OF AN IVORY TOWER 
By JAMES B. CONANT, President of Harvard University 


At the Annual Meeting of the Harvard Alumni Association, in Sever Quadrangle, Harvard College Yard, 
| the afternoon of Commencement Day, June 22, 1939 


AM bound to confess that it is with peculiar pleasure 

and satisfaction that I arise to address this gathering. 

We have just had the privilege of hearing from one who 
is both the chief magistrate of this Commonwealth and the 
Chief Marshal of this meeting. I have had the unusual 
pleasure of welcoming to the Harvard Yard a governor 
who is also the chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Overseers, an old friend and a classmate. He and 
I are bringing to a close this afternoon a most successful 
twenty-fifth reunion of the Class of 1914. Such a series of 
happy events deserves a polysyllabic phrase. Surely this is a 
concatenation of memorable circumstances. Such being the 
case, I venture to depart from the usual procedure of the 
President of the University on this occasion and omit the 
annual report of the academic year. Rather I should like to 
speak very briefly to the alumni concerning a general but 
highly important problem,—the balancing within a Uni- 


versity of the quiet privileges of an ivory tower against 
the feverish demands of the market place. 

This matter seems worthy of your careful consideration, 
particularly by those of you who have boys of college age. 
The imponderable values of an education alter as the center 
of emphasis shifts from time to time. It seems to me that it 
is an important function of the true friends of our uni- 
versities,—primarily the alumni,—to make their influence 
felt in such a way as to counteract sudden blasts from the 
ignorant and uninformed. They should exert a quiet pres- 
sure to favor those aspects of academic life which at the 
moment seem most likely to be neglected. They should aim 
to protect those privileges which being misunderstood by 
the multitude are so often threatened. 

In times when professors sleep quietly within their aca- 
demic walls and a complacent nation lets them rest in peace 
the friends of learning are well advised to arouse the schol- 
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ars to a greater sense of the realities of the period. If I read 
history correctly, this was the situation in England from the 
restoration settlement of 1660 to the parliamentary reforms 
of Oxford and Cambridge in the middle of the last century. 
In other periods, and they have been many, the danger has 
been from the other quarter. The din of the battlefield, 
the bitter controversy of a church council, or the hubbub of 
political debate have sometimes almost drowned out other 
voices even in the most learned gatherings. ‘The demand for 
the immediate and the practical have put in jeopardy that 
slow process by which knowledge is advanced and the rich- 
ness of our culture is augmented. 

Perhaps we can all agree that ‘“‘a university like a poet’s 
garden should be located not in the market place but hard 
by”; that the educational flux which stimulates young 
minds is compounded of both action and contemplation. If 
that be so, the question in any given year is whether the aca- 
demic walls are unduly high, the gates too few, the entrances 
too narrow; or whether the boundary has become only an 
imaginary line. In this utilitarian country the call for a 
quick solution of pressing problems has been heard all too 
loudly in every academic center. Education and research 
have for many years felt the heavy impact of an industrial- 
ized society: vocational and professional training have become 
perilously merged. To my mind, in this decade the tensions 
caused by the clash of ideologies, by economic anxiety, by so- 
cial and political unrest have already lowered the barriers 
quite far enough. There need be no anxiety lest the uni- 
versities lose touch with current problems. I believe we need 
to be far more concerned with the possibility that the mission 
of our colleges in preserving and enriching the cultural 
values of the past may be lost to sight in the bustle of the 
moment, lest there be no patience with the secluded scholar 


or scientist whose work seems useless to the present but may 
be hailed as of unestimable importance in the future. We aim 
in this University to hold the balance even. We have quite 
properly in recent years devised new methods of making the 
intellectual trafic from the outside world move in towards 
us with greater volume and with greater profit to all con- 
cerned. We must continue to be engaged in deepening the 
channels of communication between the man of action and 
the philosopher, between industry and academic science, 
between those who must have immediate answers and those 
whose tasks may take a lifetime for completion. It would be 
folly, however, to underestimate the powerful forces which 
could carry us much too far in these directions. There are 
peculiar emotional strains today in the air we breathe. 
Nothing has happened in recent years to lessen the impatience 
of those who are temperamentally hostile to the learned 
world. 

Examine the situation for yourselves. If you agree with 
me, then I ask you to ally yourselves with our ambitions. 
I ask you to strengthen the faith of those who man this 
academic citadel,—strengthen their faith in the significance 
of their work. If you believe that an education cannot be 
evaluated in purely utilitarian terms; if you believe that 
beauty and wisdom are still to be found in a study of the 
past; if you believe that new discoveries, however imprac- 
tical, have importance for civilization, then you will wish 
to be with us as we stand on guard. You will join hands 
with the individuals of all ages who have had supreme con- 
fidence in man’s creative energies. You will rejoice that 
through our universities our generation may bring undreamed 
of treasures to sustain the future as we in turn have gained 
nourishment from the past. 


Education for Democracy 


THERE IS NO EXCELLENCE WITHOUT GREAT LABOR 


By DR. EDWIN G. CONKLIN, Emeritus Professor of Biology, Princeton University ; Executive Vice-P resident of the 
American Philosophical Society 


Delivered before the fourth general session of the National Education Association, San Francisco, California, July 5, 1939 


PRESUME that we are all educators and Americans, 

and as such we think that we know what education and 

democracy are. But probably each of us would define 
these in terms of his own experience and ideals. My experi- 
ence has deeply influenced my views as to the nature, aims 
and prospects of both education and democracy, and if what 
| have to say is not new it is at least my own. 

For more than fifty-five years I have been a teacher, begin- 
ning in a one-room, one-teacher “district school” where I 
taught everything from the alphabet to algebra and was 
also janitor, as well as judge, jury and executioner of the 
unruly yokels, and for nearly fifty years I have been a pro- 
fessor of biology in colleges and universities. This experience 
has given a biological and educational cast to my thinking 
and has influenced my views of human nature and its de- 
velopment, of the influences of heredity, environment and 
education on the development of the bodies, minds and 
morals of young persons, and it has also caused me to re- 
examine the aims and methods of education and of democ- 
racy. In these times of social unrest and revolution I wish 
to bring to the attention of this great National Education 
Association some of the results of my experiences as they 
affect the fundamental principles of education and democ- 
racy. 


My scientific researches have been largely on the facts 
and factors of development and on the steps and means by 
which an egg cell is converted into a fully formed animal. 
In my work as teacher I have found that the main prin- 
ciples of animal development are basic principles of human 
education. Indeed education is development under con- 
trolled conditions. 

All development, whether of animals or of men, consists 
in progress from a relatively simple to a more complex 
condition by means of increasing specialization or differentia- 
tion. Every higher animal or plant has come from an egg 
cell which contains none of the organs or parts of the adult, 
but which gives rise to these parts by the process of progres- 
sive differentiation. The stages and causes of these differ- 
entiations are numerous and can only be hinted at here. 

First of all, development occurs only in response to 
stimuli. The egg must be stimulated before it will begin to 
differentiate, and at every stage in development suitable 
stimuli are necessary to keep the process going. These stimuli 
may be either extrinsic or intrinsic. Extrinsic stimuli are 
found in food substances, proper temperature, moisture, etc., 
in the surrounding environment; the intrinsic stimuli are 
found in the constitutional or inherited needs and satisfac- 
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tions of the organism. Every living thing has these needs 
and is eternally seeking their satisfaction. 

But development depends not only upon proper stimuli 
but also upon the appropriate response of the organism, and 
this is limited by its nature or heredity. No combination of 
stimuli can cause a hen’s egg to develop into a duck, and 
no amount of educational stimuli can convert a born fool 
into a wise man. The possible control of development is 
limited largely to the environmental stimuli since there is 
no way of changing bad heredity into good, nor of control- 
ling heredity except by the selection of parents and grand- 
parents, which is not feasible in the schools. In physical 
development and in mental education the response of the 
individual is all important. Education is an internal trans- 
formation and not an external accumulation of information 
or experience or other environmental conditions. Only as 
these conditions cause internal responses and transforma- 
tions are they truly educative or developmental. 

In the stages of development after birth biologists, pedi- 
atricians and child welfare workers have made great advances 
in finding means of avoiding abnormal growth and in promot- 
ing normal development. We know that millions of human 
beings are dwarfed, distorted, diseased, short-lived because 
of unfavorable conditions of development which might have 
been avoided. What is true of physical development is 
equally true of mental and moral development. The stages 
of this development and many of its causes are well known. 
Mental development begins as bodily development does in 
the germ cells, which contain not only the elements out of 
which the body is formed but also those which give rise to 
the mind. Among these germinal elements of the mind are: 
(1) differential sensitivity or the capacity of responding dif- 
ferently to different stimuli; (2) organic memory or the 
retention of the effects of previous stimuli in the general 
protoplasm or in special organs; (3) tropisms and reflexes 
or inherited methods of response to stimuli; (4) instincts or 
chains of reflexes usually leading to beneficial ends; (5) con- 
ditioned reflexes and habits which are established by oft- 
repeated stimuli and responses. As development progresses 
differential sensitivity gives rise. to special senses: reflexes 
and tropisms to instincts and habits; organic memory to asso- 
ciative memory and the ability to learn, for any animal that 
can learn anything must have associative memory; seeking 
satisfaction by the process of trial ar ror together with 
associative memory leads to intelligence, fic’ ¢ stimuli 
and selective responses, to inhibition, choice 1; intelli- 
gence, memory and will, to freedom, purpose ....d self-con- 
sciousness and all the preceding to specific types of behavior, 
conduct and character. Throughout the whole of this com- 
plicated process of physical and psychical development we 
find that every step is a response of the individua! to stimuli. 

In general this process of development is a zradual pro- 
gression from the relatively simple to the more complex, but 
there are certain critical stages when it seems to jump from 
a lower to a higher level. One of the most striking of these 
is when the egg or embryo becomes free-living, in mammals 
the period of birth. Another is when organic memory be- 
comes associative memory and learning becomes possible. 
Another is when remembered results of experience or learn- 
ing becomes intelligence. Another when intelligence regard- 
ing specific things leads to generalizations and reasoning, 
which apparently are limited to highly developed human 
beings. Still another level is reached when intelligence and 
reason become factors in shaping behavior, and so freedom 
and purpose are born. And finally the highest level of human 
development is attained when freedom and purpose, joined 
to social emotions, training and habits, shape behavior not 
only for personal but also for social satisfactions; thus ethics 


is born and man becomes a free moral agent. It is a far 
cry from the structures and functions of the egg cell to those 
of the fully developed human being, from the tropisms and 
reflexes of embryos to the behavior of men and women, from 
the conditioned reflexes of infants to the habits and ideals 
of truth, freedom, love—but it is one continuous road. 

Here in brief is the scientific view of the development of 
the body, mind and morals of man. It is apparently in sharp 
contrast to the traditional view of the supernatural origin of 
all these, but it is not really such, for while all these stages 
and processes of development are according to nature there 
is here no explanation of nature. For all science knows 
to the contrary, there may be in the whole of nature, from 
sands to stars, from germ cells to geniuses, a mental, moral, 
spiritual substratum or medium in which all development 
occurs. This is the view of many scientists and philosophers 
as well as of great religious leaders. 

Looking at the final products of development it seems 
incredible that all the marvelous complexities of an adult 
person should have issued from so simple a beginning in 
the egg. If we did not know that it is true it would be 
incredible that a microscopic egg cell could develop into an 
elephant or a man. Or most wonderful of all that the great- 
est men that have ever lived—Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Newton, Darwin, Pasteur, Shakespeare, Goethe, Beethoven 
—were once babies, embryos and germ cells, and yet no one 
in his senses can deny this. This ever-present miracle of 
development is the most wonderful thing in the world, more 
marvelous, even more incredible, than any miracle of creation 
or magic. And yet this miracle of development is a universal 
law of all life. 

Education is the attempt to direct development into bene- 
ficial channels by means of proper stimuli. It begins only after 
birth and is thus late as compared with experimental embry- 
ology, but it follows precisely the general principles that are 
used at all stages in attempting to control development. 
These principles are that education, like development, is 
response to stimuli. All that the teacher can do is to stimu- 
late the pupil and by the choice of appropriate stimuli seek 
to bring forth the desired response. Such responses, oft re- 
peated, become habits, and “habits are second nature” while 
heredity is first nature. Of course heredity fixes the limits 
within which responses can be made, but within those limits 
a vast variety of responses are possible, and when such re- 
sponses become habits they largely determine character and 
personality. 

What is education? Strange as it may seem, educators 
seldom ask themselves this question, and when they do they 
often answer that it is acquiring information and preparing 
students to pass examinations. We generally assume that we 
are successful teachers if our pupils are able in examinations 
to give back to us, in more or less mutilated form, the infor- 
mation which we have given to them. And yet we know from 
sad experience that this is largely a training of memory 
and that within a short time most or all of it will be for- 
gotten. Sometimes our students are able to remember what 
they have learned until examination, but they usually forget 
it soon thereafter. If the acquiring of information is the 
chief aim of education, it must be confessed that it is a 
dismal failure as measured by its lasting results. 

Suppose we look at education in a matter-of-fact way. 
What are its enduring results? When alumni come back to 
reunions what are the things that remain in their memories ? 
Is it what they learned in preparation for examinations? 
What do they discuss with one another and with their old 
teachers? Certainly not the detailed information which they 
so painfully acquired. I am continually surprised when my 
former students tell me of the things which most impressed 
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them in my teaching. They tell me of words, deeds, ideas 
and ideals which have deeply influenced them and of which 
I usually have no remembrance. It often makes me think of 
the scriptual warning, “For every idle word that men shall 
speak they shall be brought into judgment.” Evidently my 
example has had more lasting effect on my students than all 
the information | labored to impart. 

What then are the enduring effects of education? I believe 
the most important effects, perhaps the only lasting ones, 
are the formation of good habits of body, mind and morals. 
Education is development under controlled conditions. He- 
redity determines capacities and possibilities of development, 
but these possibilities would forever remain unrealized if 
they were not stimulated to develop. At the beginning of 
life every human being is a bundle of inherited possibilities, 
which differ more or less in every individual. Which of 
these possibilities will become realities depends upon environ- 
mental stimuli. In every human being there are potentially 
many alternative personalities. Each of us might have been 
very different from what we are under different conditions 
of development. Indeed I am convinced, though I can not 
demonstrate it, that our particular activities and positions in 
society depend more upon social stimuli than upon heredity. 
We are creatures of habit no less than of heredity. We can 
not change our heredity ; that was absolutely fixed at the time 
of the fertilization of the egg from which each of us came. 
But stimuli, responses and habits can be controlled to a 
large extent, and this should be the chief aim of education. 

It is the paramount duty of teachers to help pupils to ac- 
quire good habits and to avoid bad ones. By proper stimuli, 
example, inspiration, we can help pupils to develop good 
habits of body, e.g., health instead of invalidism, skill instead 
of bungling, industry instead of sloth; we can help them to 
acquire good mental habits, such as accuracy instead of in- 
accuracy, zeal instead of indifference, success instead of fail- 
ure; we can stimulate them to develop good social and moral 
habits—sincerity instead of pretense, sympathy instead of 
hate, tolerance instead of bigotry, peace instead of war. 

How much the world needs these good habits, how much 
it suffers from these bad ones is illustrated on every hand. 
‘The present crises in the world are largely caused by the 
deliberate training of people in bad habits, of fear, hate, 
intolerance, aggression, greed and war. The present world 
crisis is not due to bad heredity, nor to inexorable nature, 
nor to the devil, but to bad education in cultivating habits 
of fear, intolerance and hate of alien individuals and races, 
of foreign religions, nations and ideologies. The peace and 
progress of mankind depend upon the acquiring of habits 
that make for peace and progress. 

The bearing of all this on education for democracy is not 
far to seek. ‘There are many definitions of democracy and no 
single one is complete or universally acceptable, but in gen- 
eral it may be said that democracy emphasizes the rights, 
freedom and importance of the common man in the organiza- 
tion of society. The preamble of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is the charter of our democracy. It holds these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal in 
their rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. There 
has been much criticism in recent times of the eighteenth 
century idealism expressed in these words, or in the motto 
of France which grew out of the French Revolution, namely, 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” Of course we know, and 
the tounders of our democracy knew, that all men are not 
created equal in physical, intellectual or social endowments. 
Nothing is more evident than the natural, that is, the hered- 
itary, inequalities of men. They differ in color, stature, 
strength, sex and in a thousand other respects which are 
the results of heredity. Likewise they differ in mental ca- 


pacity, temperament, educability and in a thousand other 
intellectual and emotional traits that are in the main the 
results of inheritance and not of environment. But, recog- 
nizing all these natural differences, it is still true that all 
men are created or born equal in their rights to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. Democracy holds that every 
person is born with the right to live; he may lose that right 
and society may take it from him because he has become a 
danger to society. He is born with the right to liberty, but 
he may lose that right by misbehavior. Likewise, he is born 
with the right to the pursuit of happiness or the universal 
seeking for satisfactions characteristic of all living things, but 
this also must be limited by the needs and satisfactions of 
society. In a democracy, as in other forms of social organiza- 
tion, these rights are relative, not absolute, and the differ- 
ences between democracy and autocracy are in the greater 
or less emphasis which is placed on these rights. Everywhere 
in a society liberty must be balanced by responsibility, equality 
by capacity, individual happiness by social welfare. Irre- 
sponsible liberty is anarchy, absolute equality means social 
disorganization, unrestricted pursuit of happiness leads to 
complete demoralization. But within these necessary limits 
ideal democracy stands for the greatest possible liberty, 
equality and happiness of individuals in society, and it 
leaves the determination of these limits to the will of the 
majority, whereas autocracy leaves all such regulations to 
the will of a dictator. 

But while these differences between democracy and autoc- 
racy are relative, they are world-wide, ages-long and oceans- 
deep. It is only necessary to contrast the Bill of Rights, 
incorporated in the Constitution of the United States, with 
the theories and practices of the totalitarian states to appre- 
ciate these differences. Here we are guaranteed free speech, 
free press, freedom of assembly and petition, freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of person and of property against unwar- 
ranted seizure, trial by jury in courts of law—in short 
“Equal Justice under Law,” as the motto on our Supreme 
Court building reads. How many of these rights and free- 
doms are maintained in the autocracies of the world with 
their rigid censorships of speech and press, of education and 
religion; with their forcible seizure of person and property, 
their concentration camps and blood purges? In this country 
we are often discouraged or incensed by some local and tem- 
porary infraction of our Bill of Rights. But with freedom 
of thought and speech and criticism, with free press, free edu- 
cation, free elections, these departures from the democratic 
system are corrected by peaceful means, whereas in autoc- 
racies the bodies, minds and consciences of the people are 
enslaved, criticism is suppressed with a ferocity unsurpassed 
in modern history, and apparently the only means of relief is 
by revolution. 

In one of his notable speeches during the war, President 
Wilson spoke of our mission to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” I hope that this may still be America’s mis- 
sion, but by the democratic and peaceful processes of educa- 
tion, example and persuasion and not by force. But today a 
much more insistent mission is to make America safe for 
democracy, for our time-honored ideals of freedom, fair play, 
majority rule and the general welfare as opposed to special 
interests are under serious attack, not only by foreign dicta- 
tors but by many of our own citizens. 

With the example of the practices of the dictatorial govern- 
ments before us in their denials of free speech, free press, 
free assembly, free elections, it seems incredible that any 
citizens of a free gavernment should wish to adopt these 
practices. And yet the growing abuses of democratic free- 
dom here are causing persons to say that the only solution 
for America is to adopt a more authoritative and dictatorial 
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system. We should not forget that it was the abuses of 
freedom in Italy and Germany, the paralysis of governmental 
and social services by uncompromising conflicts among nu- 
merous political parties, labor unions, religious and social 
organizations that led to the limitations of all freedom. And 
similar things may happen here if our warring parties and 
unions and ideologies go so far in their abuses of democratic 
freedom and disregard of the general welfare as to cause 
a large part of the people to welcome a social dictatorship. 

It is profoundly disturbing to see the many evidences of 
the loss of social morale, the many pressure groups that force 
through legislatures selfish programs in utter disregard of the 
general welfare; the failures of justice where lawyers and 
witnesses, juries and judges may be bought; the mob violence 
engendered by the deliberate cultivation of hate of certain 
races and religions and social ideals; the gangsters and racket- 
eers who prey upon the peaceful sections of society and are 
often beyond the reach of justice—these and a hundred other 
violations of democratic principles are a cause of serious 
concern to all thoughtful citizens. 

The quick and easy way to remedy these evils is by means 
of dictatorships and force. But while dictatorships may for 
a time reduce some of these evils they greatly increase others 
and they afford no permanent remedy. 

Democracy is not merely a form of government but a 
way of life, a set of social habits, a code of ethics. It con- 
cerns not only the organization and functions of govern- 
ment, but also the rights and duties of industry, capital and 
labor, possession and use of property, and, more important 
than all this, the health, happiness, perpetuation, education 
and improvement of the general population. Most important 
of all, because most fundamental, are the democratic habits 
of the people, the balancing of individual freedom by social 
responsibility, the control of emotions by intelligence, com- 
pliance with the will of the majority and reliance on edu- 
cation rather than force to sway public opinion. 

An intelligent society will provide for the next genera- 
tion as well as for the present one. There is much interest 
at present, especially in California, in pensions for the aged,— 
“Two Hundred dollars a month,” “Thirty dollars every 
Thursday,” “Ham and Eggs” for all the old who have 
passed the productive and the reproductive periods of life. 
But there seems to be little concern anywhere regarding 
those who are to be the parents of the next generation. 
Pensions for the aged are needed in some cases, but much 
more vital needs are pensions or tax-exemptions or other 
benefits for those poor but worthy citizens who are perpetu- 
ating the race by bearing and rearing children. The most 
important because the most enduring service that citizens 
in general can render to society is to leave worthy descendents 
in the world. “For what avail is steam or sail or wealth or 
power if manhood fail.” An enlightened society will recog- 
nize the superlative importance of providing for the birth 
as well as for the education of coming generations. And a 
democratic society will recognize individual excellence 
wherever it may appear, irrespective of class or race, and 
will by all means in its power encourage its propagation. 
Those teachers who are denied the privileges of parent- 
hood, and unfortunately there are many, may compromise 
with fate by making their pupils their intellectual children. 
Many of the most influential personages in history left no 
children of their bodies, but the world is filled with the 
children of their minds and souls. May the teachers of 
America have the supreme blessing of knowing that their 
pupils are their intellectual and spiritual children! 

How can America be made safe for democracy? Is there 
any other way than that of education—education in the ideals 
and habits of democracy, education for freedom and responsi- 


bility, education for order and social welfare, education for 
eugenics and euthenics, education for ethics and character? 
These are some of the things which education for democracy 
must strive to inculcate, and this means education for dis- 
cipline rather than for information. 

I understand that old-fashioned education for discipline 
is no longer favored in progressive education; perhaps that 
is one of the causes why we see so many evidences of un- 
disciplined youth leading irrational mobs, for example, the 
student strikes in colleges and universities against presidents, 
professors, courses of study or what have you; the mobs of 
boys who recently attacked Norman Thomas and his follow- 
ers in Jersey City, or that mob of unreasonable youth who 
attacked the United States Embassy and the United States 
Army plane in Mexico City because, forsooth, a national 
aviation hero fell into the Potomac at Washington and was 
killed. Twelve years ago the president of the University 
of Nanking in China told me that the students of that insti- 
tution staged a general strike against the faculty and the 
curriculum; they demanded the elimination of certain pro- 
fessors and the abolition of required studies and examina- 
tions. The president heard the strikers and agreed to sub- 
mit their demands to the faculty and, after due delibera- 
tion, he reported to the strikers that the faculty capitulated, 
but in turn they also struck against granting any degrees. 
An irresistible force came up against an immovable object, 
with the result that both the curriculum and the students 
remained as they were. 

The protest against disciplinary education is widespread 
and in some instances is justified. Where discipline is inter- 
preted as punishment and disciplinary studies and examina- 
tions are exacted in order to break the will of the student 
and to force upon him unreasonable requirements, or where 
stupid pedagogues put the infinite variety of human material 
that comes to them through the one and only mill they 
know without regard to the individual capacities, needs 
and satisfactions of the student, my sympathies are with the 
students. But on the other hand, if we look upon education 
as habit-formation, it can be realized by every reasonable 
person that certain bad habits must be overcome and other 
good ones cultivated if education is to succeed. 

To be fit for life in society every child, as well as every 
dog, must be house-broken; there are certain habits of fair 
play, respect for the rights of others, defense of one’s own 
rights, that must be learned on the playing field or in associa- 
tion with other children. There are certain subjects of study 
which must be mastered by every one who expects to take any 
vital part in society, such as reading, writing and arithmetic; 
there are others of the utmost importance in the cultivation of 
habits of accuracy, reality and rationality, such as the nat- 
ural sciences, that should be required of every one; there are 
many other studies that greatly enrich and enlarge one’s in- 
fluence and enjoyment, such as languages and literatures, 
history, biography and the fine arts. Some of these are 
essential, all are desirable, as a basis for effective cooperation 
in society, but within these general classes of subjects there 
are many subdivisions and alternatives that can be chosen 
to fit the individual capacities, needs and preferences of 
students. This is or should be the justification of the usual 
practice of colleges of offering from five to twenty times as 
many subjects of study as any one student can possibly take 
in a four-year course. Having made sure that these basal 
disciplines that are necessary to effective cooperation have 
been provided for, education should cultivate the infinite va- 
riety of human nature by permitting students to pursue those 
studies in which they are most interested and for which 
they have natural talent. 


To permit students to substitute their own individual 
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preferences for those subjects that are fundamental to all 
effective cooperation in society is ruinous, but to insist that 
culture or discipline can be had only by traveling one narrow 
road is bigotry. The late Henry A. Rowland, one of the 
most distinguished physicists of America, failed the Latin 
examination for admission to Princeton during three succes- 
sive years and then gave it up and went to Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, where his brilliant career led to his being 
invited to study under Helmholtz at Berlin and then to his 
appointment to be head of the department of physics at the 
Johns Hopkins University, where he became the leading 
physicist in America. Not every student can be a linguist or 
a poet or an artist, but every one should be trained in those 
studies which help to establish good habits of body, mind 
and morals, and this objective should always be the primary 
aim’of the teacher. 

It is amazing and pathetic to see so many teachers assert- 
ing that their one subject of study is the sine qua non of 
education. I have been through both the classical and the 
scientific courses of study, and at one time or another I have 
taught almost every subject in the small college curriculum 
of fifty years ago. I think I can appreciate the particular 
value of each of these subjects, but I have never been able 
to appreciate the point of view of those pedants who were 
forever denouncing subjects of study about which they knew 
nothing at first hand. Think of the words and tempers that 
have been wasted, and worst of all the education of students 
that has been sacrificed, in the war of the classics upon the 
sciences or of the humanities on both! As if the aim of edu- 
cation were information on some particular subject rather 
than the formation of habits and character. 

One recails in this connection the old story of the profes- 
sor and the guide in a canoe on a lake. ‘‘Have you studied 
Latin or Greek?” said the professor. “No,” answered the 
guide. “Well,” said the professor, “You have lost a quarter 
of your life. Have you read history and poetry?” “No,” 
said the guide. “Well, you’ve lost another quarter of life,” 
said the professor. Just then the canoe upset and the guide 
shouted, “Can you swim?” to which the professor burbled, 
“No.” “Well,” said the guide, “You've lost the whole of 
your life.” 

' There are things more important than information or 
scholarly culture, and these are the habits by which we live 
and by which we may hope to perpetuate and improve the 
race. Habits are formed by repeated responses to particular 
stimuli, and these stimuli are furnished in many ways and 
not exclusively from the study of a few chosen subjects; 
indeed, some of the best as well as some of the worst habits 
are the results of extra-curricular activities. Sports in par- 
ticular cultivate in those who take an active part in them 
habits of intense effort, of team work, of fair play that are 
often in striking contrast to the habits of inattention, dawd- 
ling and failure that are acquired in some classes. Success 
or failure are habits, and many students acquire more bad 
habits than good ones in college. A former president of 
Princeton University once said jocosely of loafing students, 

’Tis better to have come and loafed 

than never to have come at all. 


On the contrary, it were better for such to have worked on 
a farm or in a factory or at some task where they learned 
the habit of hard work than to have loafed through college. 

An old maxim in the copy book of my school days was this, 
“There is no excellence without great labor.” That sentence 
we had to write many times and it entered into the minds 
and habits of many of us. Every student should acquire the 
habit of hard work. Every person should learn to work 
until it hurts. There is no royal road to learning, no easy 


way to excellence. We shall never “be carried to the skies 
on flowery beds of ease.” Happy is she who is compelled to 
work, thrice happy he who has learned to compel himself! 

This is education for discipline, and this is also education 
for democracy. If our democracy is to survive and prosper, 
it must be based on the decent instincts and the democratic 
habits of citizens, and these habits must be acquired in the 
course of education. It must cultivate and respect the liberty 
of the individual in so far as this does not interfere with the 
liberty of society; it must defend the rights of the common 
man as outlined in our Bill of Rights; it must continue to 
resist tyranny, whether it be the tyranny of capital or of 
labor, of economic royalists or of union dictators. Education 
for democracy must especially cultivate habits of sympathy, 
cooperation and good will; of service and sacrifice for the 
common good ; of joy and pride in good workmanship. While 
accepting majority rule as expressed in free elections, it must 
defend the rights of minorities to try to change majority 
opinion by the peaceful methods of criticism, persuasion and 
education. 

All these habits of democracy are acquired in the course 
of individual development; they are the products of general 
education, not merely the formal education of the schools 
but also the informal education that comes from the multi- 
tudinous experiences of life. More important than any par- 
ticular course of education or subject of study in shaping 
our habits and characters are the personalities that surrounds 
us. The personality of the teacher counts for more in shap- 
ing the habits of pupils than any formal instruction. 

The teaching profession is a high and holy calling and 
ought never to be regarded as a stop-gap or money-making 
occupation, least of all as a last resort for incompetents. 
Bernard Shaw said bitterly of the latter, “Those who can, 
do; those who can’t, teach.” Real teaching requires the high- 
est mental and moral qualities. Few other persons are so 
influential in shaping the habits and characters of the young 
as are the teachers, few others so potent in determining the 
destinies of democracy. Upon the teachers of America de- 
pends in large part the future of democracy in America. 

When, as a young man, I was trying to decide where I 
could do the most good in the world I thought of those 
persons whose influence had meant most to me, those from 
whom I had received the best stimulus and the highest 
inspiration and in almost every instance I fixed upon a few 
of my teachers. I then decided to devote my life to teaching 
and many times since I have said, “I thank God I am a 
teacher.” 

Almost every great man has acknowledged his indebtedness 
to some inspiring teacher. Marcus Aurelius in his “Medita- 
tions” begins with a list of his relatives and teachers from 
whom he had acquired the habits that formed his character. 
Charles Darwin recalled with affection and high apprecia- 
tion his walks and talks with Professor Henslow. Among 
older graduates of Williams College education was remem- 
bered as Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and the student 
on the other. Louis Agassiz inspired most of the teachers of 
biology in America, and the rough granite boulder from his 
native Alps that marks his grave bears the simple inscription, 
“A Teacher.” There is no finer, no greater eulogy than this. 
Even he who was the greatest among the sons of men was 
known as “a teacher come from God.” Upon the teachers 
of America rests to a large extent the opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of making America safe for democracy. Amidst 
the downfall of democracies throughout the world may the 
teachers of America highly resolve that “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” 
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The Heart and Spirit of America 


THE INSPIRATIONS OF FREEDOM 
By JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., Congressman from Massachusetts, Republican Leader in the House of Representatives 
Before the assembly of Bryant College, Providence, R. I., August 11, 1939 


APPRECIATE deeply the honor you have conferred 

upon me, and I pledge you that the recollections of this 

day shall be a constant inspiration to me to hold fast 
to the faith and creed that is now the beacon light of the 
world—the solid liberal creed of American freedom, liberty 
under law, and equal opportunity for all. 

I believe sincerely that no citizen can better acknowledge 
the blessings of American life today than to pledge him- 
self anew to the defense and preservation of the Republic 
in a world tortured by rampant militarism, dictatorships, 
terrorism, violence and intolerance. 

We have only to look about us to see how brightly shines 
the precious light of intellectual freedom on this favored 
continent. 

To us of this generation is given the torch of freedom 
in a world all but darkened by bitterness, oppression and 
tyranny. 

Education is the solid rock upon which we have reared 
our substantial social and political achievements as a free 
people; and it is to these slower and surer processes of human 
advancement that we must look today for the ultimate 
preservation of our cherished institutions of freedom, order, 
security, peace and progress. 

Such was the conception of George Washington, who 
said more than 150 years ago: 


“In proportion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” 


And our history since has demonstrated many times that 
knowledge and intellectual discipline in the great body of 
the people is the final measure of a nation’s capacity for 
self-government. 

It was in full recognition of the sentiment so ably ex- 
pressed later by George Washington, that the pioneers in 
New England established schools as their first venture in 
social cooperation. Free public education flowered in New 
England, not because this section was rich in the world’s 
goods and so could afford the luxury of schools for all; but 
rather because the region was settled by people whose first 
ideal was an orderly society of free men and free women; 
and they realized from bitter experience abroad that only 
by education might citizens be equipped for the grave re- 
sponsibilities of freedom. 

At first, only the fundamentals of learning were presented 
in the rugged one-room school-houses. Next came the 
academies, and finally the great colleges and universities. 
For almost two centuries the progress of education in New 
England was the story of the nation’s advance; and from 
those deep roots blossomed at length the whole rich pattern 
of American freedom—a pattern new to the world in that 
it embodied in practical working arrangement the vision 
of limitless progress, the ideal of individual security, and 
the noble aspiration of voluntary cooperation under law for 
the common weal. 

Those principal ingredients of Americanism still are the 
ideals of men and women the world around today, and as 
an observer and student of public affairs, I may say in all 
confidence that one day in other lands these glowing ideals 
will emerge again—chiefly because the lesson of America and 
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her achievements ultimately will prove an irresistible moral 
force among all the peoples of the world. 

As America advanced to the front rank among the com- 
merical and industrial nations, it was but natural that her 
educational ideals next found expression in special training 
for business life. The business schools and colleges have 
indeed made a marvelous contribution to the upbuilding of 
the nation. In these days of strenuous competition it is the 
trained specialist who forges ahead—the trained mind which 
solves the riddles of progress. 

As a young newsboy in North Attleboro some forty years 
ago, I recall the early Bryant and Stratton school, which 
blazed the trail for your great Bryant College of today. 
In those days the Bryant and Stratton School was a pioneer 
in training men and women for the world of tomorrow; 
and today Bryant College carries that same tradition in a 
broader field, with finer equipment and with a spirit in 
both faculty and the student body which assures a brilliant 
and progressive future. 

To your graduates, your faculty, administrative officers, 
and Advisory Board, I extend cordial congratulations and 
all good wishes. Yours is a workshop of progress, where 
patience, diligence and unselfish devotion to ideals make 
broad and smooth the avenues to higher and higher achieve- 
ments under the time-tested scheme of American freedom. 

We live in an era of deep moral conflict. The ancient 
doctrine of government by force and compulsion is at war 
with the modern conception of government by consent. 

Upon the solution of this conflict will depend the major 
direction of world history over the coming century. In such 
a situation we have need for every resource of patience, 
and every influence of wise moderation in the administration 
of public affairs. 

Progress is never served by the reckless uprooting of pre- 
vailing patterns of conduct or existing relationships in law; 
rather we advance step by step, as experience reveals each 
new small area for improvement. Too much reform at one 
step entangles itself unnecessarily in the heated conflicts of 
human re-adjustment; too rapid strides of progress buckle 
for want of trained administrators. By these processes, all 
too often, progressive ideals are lost, not because they are 
unsound but only because they are forced faster than social 
adjustments can be accomplished to support wise and effec- 
tive administration. 

The cause of true progress never is served by harsh words, 
or by the calling of bitter names. Good-will among men 
still is the great solvent of human ills. In the legislative 
branch, we are impressed with this great lesson every hour 
of every day. When men come into the conference chamber 
bristling and pugnacious, a deadlock almost always ensues. 
But when men came together in a spirit of good will and 
an earnest seeking for a composition of conflicting inter- 
ests, a solution always is found. Were I called upon to 
suggest for future business executives and industrial leaders 
a paramount quality of successful administration, I should 
unhesitatingly call for a fixed attitude of broad charity, tol- 
erance, and conciliation in every relationship of life. One 
need not travel very far in this work-a-day world to dis- 
cover that there are very few absolutes in life. Principles 
endure, but practical applications are ever changing—and 
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few indeed are the men or women who can be certain of a 
complete knowledge of any large administrative problem. 

A free exchange of experiences and views, in an honest 
spirit of good will and compromise, is indeed a wonderful 
solvent which I could not recommend too strongly to young 
men and women entering the tangled field of industry, com- 
merce, and finance in this day and age. 

The pressures of the times require that we hold con- 
stantly before us the rigid self-discipline of Abraham Lin- 
coln, who wrote in a personal letter in July 1862: 

“T shall do nothing in malice. What I deal with is 
too vast for malicious dealing.” 

The ‘ancient virtues of prudence, thrift, and personal 
economy have been dangerously undermined by world events 
of the last-quarter century. Here in America we have 
suffered greater moral damage from this cause than in most 
other nations, chiefly because our resources were so long 
regarded as limitless. 

But every informed person knows today that the moral 
concept of frugality is not outmoded. 

‘The multiplication tables still stand. 

Every citizen has his choice of conforming to them as he 
goes along, or of squaring accounts all at once at the end 
of the line. Those who have followed the troubled career 
of Wilkins Micawber will elect David Cooperfield’s course 
of the daily balance; and those whose task it will be to help 
lift the mortgage of the national debt during the coming 
century, will impress upon their children once more the 
recently suspended rules of honest bookkeeping. 

The principle of thrift is rooted deeply in human ex- 
perience, and applies alike to persons, corporations, and 
governments. 

An honest balance sheet is more than good business; it is 
elemental American morality. 

It would be difficult to mark the grades or degress of 
danger as between public and private extravagance. But 
for my part, possibly because of my close contact with bud- 
gets and appropriations in Washington, I hold loose public 
spending to be by far the greater evil. 

This is so, I think, because excessive burdens of debt 
and taxes are reflected ultimately in lost opportunities for 
young men and young women after years of preparation and 
training. In this sense, public extravagance constitutes a 
threat to the grandeur of the whole American accomplish- 
ment—an accomplishment which we are likely to under- 
estimate in these times of stress. 

Under our American scheme of Constitutional freedom 
and personal security under law, we have achieved during the 
last 150 years the greatest degree of material comfort and 
social advancement in all human history. We are today 
only 6 percent of the world’s total area, with 7 percent of 
its population, yet we consume 53 percent of its annual 
supply of tin, 56 percent of the rubber, 21 percent of its 
sugar, 72 percent of its silk, 36 percent of its coal, 42 
percent of its pig iron, 47 percent of its copper, 60 percent 
of its crude petroleum, and 48 percent of its coffee. Com- 
bining all these essential raw materials, the United States 
uses almost half the total world consumption. Nor is that 
all. 

We operate 60 percent of all the telephone and telegraph 
facilities in the entire world; we own 80 percent of all the 
motor cars; we operate one-third of all the railroad mileage 
in the world; we produce 60 percent of the world’s wheat, 
70 percent of its petroleum, 60 percent of its cotton, 50 
percent of its copper and pig iron, and 40 percent of its 
lead and coal, 

We possess almost two-thirds of all the world’s mone- 
tary gold; we operate two-thirds of all the banking facilities 
in the world, on the basis of total resources of all banks. 


With only about 130,000,000 people, we have an aggregate 
purchasing power greater than that of the whole 500,000,000 
people of Europe, and much larger than that of the ONE 
BILLION people living in Asia. 

We have a greater spread of public education than ever 
has been recorded in all previous history. We have more 
dentists, doctors, engineers and similar professional groups 
per capita than any other nation. We have a larger per- 
centage of our children in the grade schools, more in the 
high schools, and a higher standard of literacy than any 
other world power. 

The luxury, speed, and convenience of our transportation 
is unmatched elsewhere in the world. 

No people ever has approached us in the scope of their 
public libraries, public playgrounds, or public recreation 
systems. 

In science we give more time and money to organized 
research than ever was dreamed as recently as half a century 
ago. 

It was America which gave the world the telegraph, the 
telephone, the incandescent lamp, the merchanical harvester, 
the internal combustion engine perfected for mass produc- 
tion. In invention we have led the world for 100 years. 

How has it come about that a segment of 7 percent of 
the world’s population thus has contributed in such re- 
markable degree to the progress of two centuries? 

As a group we have not worked as long hours as most 
of the people in Europe and Asia. We have no more physi- 
cal energy. We are limited to the same 24 hours a day. 
In natural resources our continent is no richer than Latin- 
America, Asia, or Africa. 

For our answer, then, we must turn to the American 
political system—the system ordered security which fired 
our people with the enthusiasm, energy and devotion to 
duty known only to free men and women. 

That is the great secret of America! 

That is the rich heritage of this generation. 

If we shall fail in our trusteeship then we shall forfeit 
the finest mechanism of civilization ever devised for human 
progress and contentment. 

Patriotism commands us to count our blessings as a na- 
tion. Patriotism demands that we answer those who would 
tell us we have reached the end of the road, those who 
would tell us there are no more frontiers to conquer; those 
who would tell us that the doors of opportunity are no 
longer open to youth, to ambition, to enterprise, skill, hard- 
work, and thrift. 

All great things spring from the spirit of the people. 
America has given such a wonderful accounting of her 
opportunities and resources because the spirit of the people 
always has been hopeful, forward-looking, determined, and 
adventuresome. Let no false prophets smother that fire 
in the heart of our people. Let no philosophy of defeatism 
dim che light of progressive enterprise in the eye of youth. 

Obstacles and difficulties there will always be. But these 
are always the challenge of real opportunities. There .is 
much work to be done. 

Our progress to a richer and fuller life for all the people 
must be resumed. 

It will be resumed only when the spirit of confidence 
again fires the will to achievement. 

And this all-embracing spirit of confidence, remember, 
finds its roots in the American way of life. Let us never 
forget its real blessings, nor fail ever to be a loyal crusader 
in its defense. 

The future of America is bound intimately, as I see it, 
with the second major problem before this generation—the 
great issue of war or peace. 
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Peace is the great healer; war, the destroyer of all progress 
and wrecker of all social aspirations and achievements. 

No problem of peace, however difficult, would be in any 
‘way ameliorated by recourse to the destruction of war. 

Free governments, by their very nature are geared to 
the constructive pursuits of peace. War at once corrupts 
and corrodes every process of representative government. 

America entertains no piratical dreams of territorial con- 
quest. 

Only two courses are open to any nation: the first is the 
avenue of force, threats, blockades, embargoes; the second 
is through the strengthening and support of the structure of 
international law and moral authority. 

Every proposal to promote peace through law, and every 
proposal to lessen the ghastly social destruction of war should 
command our active allegiance. The moral force of Ameri- 
can public opinion is the greatest factor for peace in the 
world today. Let us guard it jealously lest, by misdirection, 
it may become a factor for war. 

War involving this country would mean dictatorship 
almost overnight. Freedom and liberty then would be in 
eclipse for a generation or more. 

Part of my job in Congress is to maintain constant con- 
tact with the tide of public opinion in America. This | 
know for a profound truth of our time—that the people of 
the United States are determined to build the peace, not 
to become involved in war. The nation prays for peace, for 
only in peace shall we find genuine social security for the 
people. 


It may be argued that there is no time for the processes 
of law and moral authority to influence the desperate posture 
of affairs abroad. The answer, then, well might be “If 
the world is already too war-minded to seek the conference 
tables, can the will to peace be stimulated by an enlarging 
of the area of armed conflict?” 

Our defenses are properly strong. We have improved 
them notably by the actions of the last session of Congress. 
We are secure from invasion. 

So long as this great area of the Western Hemisphere 
remains at peace, there is an anchoring place for the hopes 
of mankind. But let this continent become engulfed in the 
conflict, and where shall men turn to replenish their faith 
and flagging spirits? 

Could America serve a better purpose to leaven the loaf 
of world peace? 

It is not always possible to chart the future with unerring 
eye. But history teaches us that many of the darkest pre- 
dictions of disaster have never come to pass. The spirit 
of American youth knows no defeat in its aspirations toward 
security and peace. The genius of our people, as it is ex- 
pressed today in the grandeur of our American accomplish- 
ments, still is a great driving power in the world. Let us 
therefore keep in our hearts the unflinching creed of John 
Bunyan, who once said: 


“This I am resolved—to run, when I can; to go, 
when I cannot run; and to creep when I cannot go.” 
Such is the heart and spirit of America today. 


The Challenge of Adequate Medical Care 


THE LAYMAN’S POINT OF VIEW 
By MR. THOMAS C. BOUSHALL, Organizer of, and since 1922, President, Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, Rich- 


mond; Chairman Board, Morris Plan Bank of Washington; Director, Chamber of Commerce of United States, Morris 
Plan Corporation of America, Lawyers Title Insurance Corporation, Richmond, Virginia 


Delivered at Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, July 11, 1939 


HERE is no issue within the thoughtful group of 

American people on the point that there should be 

adequate medical care for all. There is the challenge, 
rather, that we be up and doing to provide medical care 
broadly throughout the nation and inclusively from top to 
bottom of the social and economic structure. 

The issues evolve in seeking to determine how and when 
we can provide adequate medical care. Speaking as a lay- 
man, upon whom the physician and the surgeon practice, 
and whose income and effects the politician taxes, it is pro- 
posed here to present the point that the issues of how and 
when, by whom, and with whose money adequate medical 
care is to be provided, shall be settled in the light of reason 
rather than on the basis of emotion, which might result 
in the layman’s being operated upon by yesterday’s gradu- 
ating nephew of a ward boss or his being taxed to pro- 
vide for sanatorium rest for the indolent rather than solely 
for the deserved treatment of the indigent. 

In the flowering of a democracy it becomes a popular 
thing to propose that all of the inadequacies of all the people 
be met by legislative action. On the other hand, the founda- 
tions of democracy rest upon the bedrock of the rights and 
the dignity of the individual. While medical care is an in- 
dividual service, and the proper medical care of all the 
people is a social requisite upon which we are dependent as 
to whether we shall survive as a nation of stalwarts or 
whether we shall perish as a puny people, nevertheless the 
methods by which we arrange that medical service be rendered 
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can likewise determine whether we shall survive as a sound 
democracy or be wrecked upon the shoals of a shallow 
bureaucracy. 

In order that we may better determine the extent to 
which we should go as a private and as a social measure in 
the matter and manner of adequate medical care, it will be 
well to review in general where we have been and where 
we are now in both these areas. Then perhaps we can 
more clearly visualize our most logical next succeeding steps. 

It has not been but so many years when both church and 
state were suspicious of, and in many instances opposed to, 
progressive steps in individual medical care, and passed laws 
blocking social progress in health measures. ‘The physician, 
supported in part by the layman, has had an uphill fight 
to obtain the cooperation of the state in accepting and im- 
plementing health measures. ‘Today, to witness the state 
seeking to lay hold upon the medical profession and medical 
control of society, is a tribute both to the facility of politics 
to make an opportunity of the very thing it once opposed and 
to the soundness and persistence of medical thought and 
practice that it has been able to survive opposition to a point 
of approbation and adoption almost self-destroying in its 
degree of enthusiasm as a weapon of social control. 

The application of anesthesia was once opposed as being 
contrary to the will of God. The administering of small- 
pox vaccine was looked upon as quasi-criminal. Bath tubs 
were once prohibited in a great American city, and frequent 
bathing was denounced as all but immoral. Typhoid vac- 
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cine was once attacked in the press, and canards repeated 
that it not only failed in its purpose but produced cancer 
as well. The life of Pasteur is a heroic epic embodying the 
epitome of selfish, ignorant opposition and the successful 
achievement and acceptance of science over superstition. 

Happily today we are a more enlightened people. The 
church looks upon the progress of medical science as an 
evidence of the unfolding wisdom and graciousness of God. 
‘The state has undertaken to socialize the benefits that 
medical science has developed in respect to those measures 
affecting the people as a social group. 

For example, now that the medical profession has showed 
that much disease can come through the supply of drinking 
water and milk and from flies and mosquitoes, the state 
has set up controls to purify water and milk supplies under 
police powers, and has banned nuisances that create flies and 
breed mosquitoes. Here the state set out to remove causes 
of disease affecting the social body as opposed to the treat- 
ment of symptoms in cases of individual persons. 

We find that the state, learning from medicine that the 
segregation and quarantining of contagious and infectious 
disease protected society as a whole from individual sickness 
and its spread, invoked its police power to confine the 
patient (and where necessary the family) to the home, or 
to segregate the patient to contagious wards or hospitals or 
sanatoria, or even to areas as in the case of leprosy. 

The state departments and laboratories of hygiene and 
health develop or provide vaccine, prophylaxis for typhoid, 
diphtheria, hydrophobia, and small-pox. Many city health 
departments are providing prophylaxis for syphilis for the 
indigent. Counties have arranged not only to provide, but to 
administer, these prophylaxes to all who apply, on the 
ground that such service contributes to the advancement of 
the social health to a point of justification for this govern- 
mental control and activity in the field of individual health 
and medical practice. Through the medical researches of 
the United States Army and Navy services much social 
medical progress has been made. The outstanding example 
is of course the discovery of the source and the eradication 
of yellow fever by Walter Reed and General Gorgas. 

‘The eradication, the control, and the diminution of many 
diseases through rigid inspection and insistence upon stan- 
dards of purity of water, milk, and food supplies by govern- 
mental agency; the quarantining and segregation of con- 
tagious and infectious diseases, and the supplying and ap- 
plication of prophylaxes, have served and are serving to 
prevent the occurrence of disease and the need for medical 
care to an inestimable degree. In the absence of these pre- 
ventive measures, the cost to meet the developed need for 
adequate individual medical care would have been far 
beyond the sound financial capacity of government and 
private agency combined. 

‘The dispassionate layman give credit to medicine and to 
the state in their past cooperative battle to teach, and in 
many instances to force, a medically illiterate people to avoid 
a quantity of disease that otherwise could have wiped out 
the nation physically, or, if adequate medical care had been 
given to meet those consequent diseases alone, would have 
strained governmental finances unreasonably. Let us then 
pay proper tribute to those scientists and patriots, those 
statesmen and public servants whose vision and courage 
sought their reward only in achieved service to man. Let 
the emotionalists stop to consider and credit these great 
and usetul achievements without denouncing as inhuman 
and callous those who may still consider this plan of attack 
upon medical needs as worthy of continuance and develop- 
ment. 


These facts discount the claim of the emotionalist that 


nothing has been or is being done for the mass of our 
people in respect to their health. 

Again we have another division of social medicine and 
the care of the sick by the state in our insane asylums, tu- 
bercular sanatoria, schools for the deaf, dumb, and blind; 
the leper colony; city and county hospitals; veterans’ facili- 
ties in medicine, and the practice of medicine in the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, that brings us to the direct pro- 
vision of individual medical care by the federal government, 
the states, the counties, and cities. Likewise there are county 
and city physicians, out-patient clinics of public and char- 
itable hospitals, and the ward facilities of public and private 
institutions, supported in the main at public expense. These 
measures are currently supported with the knowledge, con- 
sent, and enthusiasm of the layman, out of taxes paid by 
the layman. He recognizes not only the humanitarian need, 
the Christian application of the doctrine of the good Sa- 
maritan, but also sees these functions and costs from the 
point of view of enlightened self-interest whereby the health 
of our social group is elevated and maintained; thus pro- 
viding this measure of protection for himself and his family 
that aids in removing and preventing his own and his 
family’s suffering and possible earlier death, the cost of 
which security is trifling compared to its benefits. 

The measures above reviewed are of an organized or 
quasi-organized nature. They rest upon a governmental 
and quasi-governmental basis. They represent our degree 
of advance in the socialization of the benefits of the progress 
of medical science, to the end that as large a group as pos- 
sible enjoy the advances made in medical discoveries and the 
relief from disease achieved by the activities of this branch 
of science. 

The unorganized phases of medical care come in the 
private practice of medicine by the individual physician and 
surgeon upon the individual and private members of society. 
This unorganized practice falls into three classes as to the 
private individual: First, the economically independent, who 
can afford to meet incurred medical expense without undue 
burden; second, the economically independent who are un- 
duly burdened by the necessary cost resulting from a lack 
of organization in providing medical care; and third, the 
marginal group and the completely economically dependent 
members of society who can not pay for medical care and 
hence receive only a modicum of attention, if any. 

The private physician has to treat these three classes and 
his contact results in three economic reactions. His living 
is made by the more or less prompt payment of bills rendered 
to the economically independent, and his slower and partial 
collections from the intermediate economic groups, who 
meet as best they can the burden of intermittent and emer- 
gency medical experience and costs. Finally, the medical 
profession above all groups give aid to the indigent and 
quasi-indigent from their store of knowledge and skill of 
practice, without hope of financial reward and without com- 
plaint or advertisement. Far be it from the purpose of these 
remarks to seek to white-wash the medical fraternity and 
claim that it is a choir of saints and of consecrated apostles. 
The point is that the medical profession on the whole pursues 
its work as a science and provides its services in an un- 
organized manner and on an uncommercialized scale, which 
lack of organization and absence of a proper degree of com- 
mercialization works to the detriment of the physician and 
the public alike. Better organization and the proper degree 
of commercialization would bring more medical care to the 
people at bearable cost and more income to the medical 
profession that would not only give it better reward but 
leisure and money to pursue science to an even greater 
degree. 

The layman sees the problem of adequate medical care 
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as a practical matter of improved organization and liaison 
between the medical profession and the people—not as an 
emotional crisis to be met and discharged by a fanatical 
humanitarian gesture in the futile appropriation of millions 
or billions of dollars of federal funds. Nor will the layman 
concur in the proposals of the destroyers of democracy to 
lay compulsory insurance upon any selected classes. It is 
stated that there are 40 million people whose reported but 
unanalyzed annual incomes does not on the surface admit 
of meeting medical cost, and it is for the vast portion of our 
population that it is proposed to afford governmental subsidy 
for medical care. But the layman sees the challenge of ade- 
quate medical care being met through progress in all of the 
presently organized fields of public health and in the ap- 
proach toward effective organization of private medical prac- 
tice. Supplementing the costs of unmet medical needs should 
occur only wherein these first two efforts may fail to close 
the gap as we progress in the intelligent development of 
adequate medical care as a sound social program, as a stabil- 
izing economic factor, and as a progressing humanitarian 
undertaking. 

It is reported that there are 125 thousand practicing doc- 
tors in the United States, which is populated by 130 million 
people. But the records also show that those doctors are not 
distributed proportionately among the population, geograph- 
ically or economically. No amount of appropriated money 
could in an operating democracy suddenly rearrange the dis- 
tribution of the population to be near the doctors, nor a dis- 
tribution of the doctors to be near the people; nor can any 
appropriated amount guarantee that new doctors will come 
along ready to be geographically distributed except through 
a gradual process of selection and migration based on oppor- 
tunity for practice and for earning a satisfactory living. 

As the layman sees the picture, most people live in homes, 
and hence the practice of medicine is largely a local function 
and should and can be best organized and its practitioners 
distributed to the proper points, not by federal and bureau- 
cratic subsidy and direction, but by local action and support. 

The usual doctor is a free agent to practice on his own 
where and with whom he pleases, and upon those who are 
pleased with him. The layman who has had the temerity 
to enter this field of controversy is sympathetic toward the 
principle of the free choice of his physician on the part of 
the patient and the right of the physician to practice privately. 
Else we repudiate the foundations of democracy where the 
freedom of self-expression and economic opportunity is the 
basic principle upon which it rests. There is no compromise 
with principle in a free and fundamental democracy if our 
nation and our prosperity, our freedom and our happiness, 
are to continue and to survive the attacks being made upon 
both from without and from within our borders. 

The .interested layman recognizes that the intermittent 
and catastrophic costs of medical care, including hospitaliza- 
tion, drugs, nursing care, and physician’s attendance, without 
physical warning and without economic preparation, make 
adequate medical care one of our great social problems. 
The result is that the individual and the doctor are both 
suffering from a lack of coordination and organization that 
produces something akin to chaos in the adequacy of med- 
ical care related to medical needs in the presence of a po- 
tential of medical service that can be rendered to our 130 
million people by our 125 thousand physicians if properly 
implemented and organized. 

In these past few depressed years, which have made us all 
acutely conscious of our social responsibilities and the neces- 
sity for acting as social rather than purely individualistic 
beings, it has become the style to throw ourselves upon the 


steps of our national capitol and into the arms of our national 
legislators, and cry, “Save us. Cost what it may!” 

But in such surrendering action lies the bankruptcy of 
reason, the destruction of our economy, and the consequent 
obliteration of democracy and freedom. We will, instead, 
have a nation of regimented dullards, controlled by a bureau- 
cracy, living under economic circumstances reduced far below 
our current standards and sinfully out of line with what 
could have been maintained and could be achieved as a free 
and progressive people. 

The thinking layman can not be induced to sacrifice the 
achievement of man’s supremacy over tyrants, over greed, 
over nature, over economics, over obstacles and barriers 
that have led him to his proud position of today, by emo- 
tional appeal to meet an individual need, which action will 
stultify and destroy our nation and our freedom. For the 
layman clearly sees that by patience and evolution, by analy- 
sis and devotion, by reason and dedication, we can achieve 
not only what the emotionalists of today desire, but we can 
arrive at results far beyond their current vision and present 
concept. 

The layman, ladies and gentlemen, is at once the object 
of adequate medical care, and the man who pays the bill. 
He is the arbiter between the politician and the physician, 
the bureaucrat and the medical drudge. He is likewise the 
arbiter between the potential high achievement of the able 
medical research scientist and those who would regiment 
him into disillusioned hack work if he be chained as a 
captive to the chariot wheels of state. 

Again the layman is the potential victim of uncontrolled 
disease. He is the one who is to suffer if the population goes 
unserved in its medical needs. Hence the interested layman 
is deeply concerned and seeks to arouse and educate his fel- 
low layman. Nor will the layman dodge the issue as to 
whether or not we shall treat the medical group as a body 
entitled to the free and untrammeled practice of their pro- 
fession, just as the layman demands his own opportunities 
of free enterprise in his more mundane pursuits. 

The layman, however, knows that health, while a highly 
individual matter, has a large social significance. He like- 
wise knows that in a homogeneous people, traveling exten- 
sively within and without its own boundaries, no one area 
is safe if there be other neglected and infected sections within 
the whole. Anyone who has participated in the effort to con- 
trol and eventually eliminate tuberculosis, realizes the neces- 
sity for equal attack upon all areas at once; for tuberculosis 
eliminated in a city, but at the same time neglected in ad- 
joining counties, is a futile gesture. Adequate medical care 
must eventually be nation-wide, else ineffective. But that 
result can only be progressively accomplished upon a succeed- 
ing series of basic actions as a sound foundation upon which 
to erect an acceptable and enduring structure. 

The challenge of adequate medical care from the. lay- 
man’s point of view calls for action on his own part as well 
as that of many other agencies and organizations. As the 
layman sees the unfolding steps of progress toward adequate 
medical care, it presents the following picture: 

First of all is the private, institutional, and governmental 
research for the causes and preventive measures, looking 
toward the progressive elimination of disease, constantly re- 
ducing thereby the incidence of need for medical care, con- 
tributing likewise to the health and uninterrupted earning 
power of the people. 

Second, there is the local, state, and federal exercise of 
police power to control, prevent, and eradicate disease by 
social effort at social expense, including not only inspections 
and quarantines, but the availability of prophylaxes and their 
administration upon request as a proper measure and a proper 
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cost in the health control of society, resulting in an ever- 


increasing elimination of individual sickness and a reduc- 
tion of the incidence for need of medical care. 

It is, of course, difficult to estimate the percentage of finan- 
cial, physical, and social return to the individual and society 
on the investment made in research for preventive medical 
aid and the socialization of those benefits as set forth in 
points one and two above. 

The third social step is the maintenance of asylums and 
sanatoria, veterans’ aid, aid to the defective, and the furnish- 
ing of hospitalization, county and city medical officers, and 
out-patient clinics and ward services. 

These services and facilities are a necessary consequence of 
the first two steps until these preventive and social controls 
become 100 per cent effective—a Utopian goal too far re- 
moved from our day to be other than mentioned. 

‘The layman wants to see these accepted steps continued, 
expanded and progressed, as an integral part of the increas- 
ing health maintenance of our society. 

As for the newer steps, either in the process of being 
taken or being considered, the layman can and must become 
an active participant and not just the taxpayer or benefactor 
who pays the bill for public services and contributes to 
charitable enterprise. 

The fourth step lies in the better organization of medical 
service in providing for its greater availability to the general 
public. Here we have 125 thousand doctors, all of whom 
are by no means busy all day long visiting, receiving in con- 
sultation and examination, or in operating upon or giving 
treatment to the individual. The layman must come upon 
the scene and work with the doctor to the end that the 
people may, by a better organization and more liaison between 
the laity and the physician, receive more of the potential 
medical care inherent in the unused time of the profession. 
Yet that care must be made available to the people at a 
moderated cost that they can afford, but which actually 
results in increasing the income of the physician. 

‘The doctor has never as a class been a notoriously good 
business man. He likewise has inherited and cherishes by 
necessity a professional code that prevents his developing a 
large clientele on a mass basis as has occurred in the trades, 
manufacture, services, and utilities. But there is a great 
need that medical care be made available on a mass basis. 
‘The locomotive train provided mass transportation, but the 
automobile provided individual transportation to the masses. 
Yet without an organized financial service, that put purchas- 
ing within the means of the people, the mass production of 
automobiles was not of available benefit to the people. 

It is just such a service that the layman must perform for 
the doctor and the people. He must come in as a liaison 
between a people needing medical care in mass quantity and 
the doctors who have the ability and capacity to give the 
quantity of medical care the people need and at a cost that 
the majority of people can pay. The doctor’s income will 
also be materially improved. 

The organization of group hospital service associations 
throughout the United States has brought to millions hos- 
pital care at modest cost and has removed the burden and 
tear of catastrophic illness and its excessive cost from the 
minds of the members of these associations. The doctors, 
the hospitals, and the laymen are cooperating to bring this 
boon more widely to the American people. It is being ac- 
cepted with astounding swiftness and spreading rapidly 
throughout the nation. Yet there are many emotionalists 
who are so impatient with the astounding progress that they 
would, by legislative action, put the paralyzing hand of 
bureaucracy upon it. 

‘The next step beyond the hospital service association is 


group medical care. It is beginning to be organized in this 
country on a basis far more satisfactory than the English 
panel system. But here the layman must fight to overcome 
the inherent lack of medical and social economics and lack 
of concepts of what mass purchasing power can achieve 
when properly organized and implemented. 

This step is indeed a local and voluntary program. But 
it is an essential one in principle and in precedence before 
we undertake local, state, or federal subsidy for adequate 
individual medical care, and before we rush into compulsory 
systems and regiment a free people into the forced acceptance 
of the ideas of a few. 

The doctors are under great compulsion to cooperate in 
such organization, or else the day may come when an im- 
patient public, led by a public servant or a demagogue, will 
whip emotions into unreasoned action rather than counte- 
nance total inaction in the face of crying need. 

The ultimate distinction between group action and social 
action is that group action is a privately conducted program 
with all the liberty of action inherent in a free people acting 
intelligently, while social action is taken by compulsory stat- 
ute and carried out by bureaucrats who may or may not be 
intelligent, honest, alert, or active. 

Surely there should be no delay on the part of the lay- 
man, the physician, and the public to organize medical ser- 
vice by group action whereby free, intelligent, and democratic 
activity may occur before being overcome with the stultify- 
ing action of statutes. 

Those advanced areas where such organization can take 
place voluntarily must lend their aid to other sections to the 
end that the whole nation may progress as rapidly as is feas- 
ible, leaving as little action as possible to be met by local, 
state and federal statute. 

The layman must nevertheless in all conscience recognize 
that if in one state the average individual income of the 
people will provide for privately organized hospital and 
medical services, yet in other less fortunate states adequate 
medical care is not locally provided, then federal agency 
with federal aid may have to step in to bring the level of 
that area or that state somewhat in line with the health 
level of more progressive sections. But let these measures 
follow up the free action of a free people, and let these gov- 
ernmental functions fill in established gaps and not smother 
the free expression of intelligent groups. 

As the layman views the challenge of adequate medical 
care, the three main parties to the issue appear to be the 
political leader, the physician, and the people. The layman 
being neither a politician nor a doctor, but one of the 
people, must see to the validity of the claims of all and 
weigh them in the order of their merit. He should then seek 
to aid the most deserving in relation to the value of the 
offered contribution for the good of the whole but in terms 
that permit no compromise with the democratic principle. 

The layman sees the current problem as one demanding 
prompt attack and sound solution. The layman believes in 
the evolutionary processes of democratic opportunity under 
the regime of free enterprise. He does not subscribe to the 
emotional orgy of the minority who seek to achieve their 
purposes overnight by revolutionary action. The layman pre- 
fers sound and permanent accomplishment with the lasting 
good it brings despite the impatience of the zealots with 
these slower, sounder, surer methods. 

The layman is ready to cooperate in arousing the doctors 
and the public to the necessity of making medical care more 
widely available in greater degree, at less cost to the indi- 
vidual and with greater income to the doctor. 

Likewise the layman is ready to cooperate with the poli- 
tician wherever it eventually appears that there is failure on 
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the part of the medical profession and local groups to take 
appropriate private action. And likewise the layman is ready 
to cooperate in those special areas where poverty is too widely 
spread among the people to support local private effort. 

Finally, the challenge of adequate medical care from the 
layman’s point of view rests upon these fundamentals: 

First, that the steps that will eventually lead to elimina- 
tion of the need for medical care is a social problem of 
paramount importance with which the state is today charged 
in respect to social controls and the exercise of whatever 
police powers are requisite. 

Second, that the care of proper public charges is a matter 
of state. 

Third, that organized services to indigent people as now 
operative should be maintained and improved. 

Fourth, that the medical profession must cooperate with 
the public in the proper organization of medical services in 
terms and on scales that parallel the modern availability of 
other services and articles through planned payment pro- 


grams, to the end that the vast but only partially used reser- 
voir of medical knowledge and skill may be more fully avail- 
able and operative, yet withal retaining all the principles of 
private medical practice and free choice of physician. 

Fifth, that wherein the income of individuals in prosper- 
ous areas or of groups in poverty sections does not permit 
of the private organization for the availability of adequate 
medical care, state subsidy or even federal subsidy is in order 
by reason of the necessity to maintain a reasonable minimum 
health standard throughout an integrated nation. 

In summary the interested and informed layman believes 
in the processes of evolutionary approach to the solution of 
a problem so large and so complex as adequate medical care. 
He likewise insists upon adherence to the principles of 
American democracy; and, despite the fact that the slow 
processes of democracy may try the patience of ultra liberals 
and the emotionalists, the layman affirms his faith in the 
greater and more lasting good through the operation of 
evolutionary democracy. 


Youth and Our Economic Problem 


WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 


By MR. AUBREY WILLIAMS, Administrator, National Youth Administration; formerly Field Representative, Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration and Assistant Administrator, Federal Emergency Relief Administration and Civil 
W orks Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, July 10, 1939 


VERY discussion of the problems of youth should 
begin with the observation that the major problems 
of youth stem from and are a part of problems and 

forces that affect the whole of society. People who make the 
affairs of youth the subject of their special interest should 
forever remember that the social and economic problems 
which confront a boy or girl are not essentially different 
from those which confront their elders. At bottom, they 
are the same problems. Yet, it is true these problems turn 
a different face to youth. “It feels them so intently—its 
sufferings are so often of such desperate character.” It is 
not easy for them to be philosophical about a situation in 
which everything in their life has come to a standstill. It 
does not and will not interest them to be told we are in the 
midst of a social lag in which production has out-distanced 
consumption. It is small comfort to them to be told that all 
free land is gone and that geographical pioneering has come 
to an end. 

What Youth wants to know is, “What are we going to 
do about it? Are we or are we not going to do anything 
to give them an opportunity to show what they can do? 
Is it going to be possible for them to get a job, to have a 
home, to earn some money, to have some friends, to be 
somebody ?” 

They aren’t particularly interested in all of this dis- 
cussion that is going on about their problem. What they 
want is action—opportunity. They don’t think of them- 
selves as a problem. They have some problems, but they 
are no problem. 

Now what are the facts about our situation: There are 
20 million boys and girls between 16 and 24 years old. 
About five million are out of school, unemployed and look- 
ing for jobs. About 11 million have jobs, most of them at 
unskilled work. The fact that most of the five million un- 
employed have no experience is not what keeps them unem- 
ployed. If more jobs opened up, some of the 11 million 
could be promoted and make a place for others on the first 


rung of the ladder. But so long as there are not enough 
jobs, the young people are up against questions that they 
themselves have no power to answer. They cannot by any 
effort of their own find what isn’t there. 

We older people cannot shift the responsibility to youth 
for finding the answer to its problem, and we cannot lay the 
whole responsibility upon such institutions as the home, 
the church, the school or the university. These institutions 
are responsible for training young people to meet the strains 
and the demands of adult life. But they have no power to 
control the conditions of the world outside their walls. The 
best that any of these institutions can hope today is that its 
own graduates, in the fierce struggle for survival, may be 
able to grab a job away from someone who has not been so 
fortunate in his training. 

No doubt, if these institutions do their work exceedingly 
well, and if the effects are not wiped out by the cold shock 
of experience in a hard world, we may hope that a new 
generation may come to power with better understanding 
and with nobler principles than our generation has shown. 
But that is for the long future. Friends of mine seem to 
believe that the schools are to blame because their graduates 
are not able to get work after leaving school and we make 
vast inquiry among young people who have left school as 
to what help the schools were to them in getting employment 
after they quit or graduated from school. All of which is 
proper, if kept in perspective. 

But we must not deform and frustrate the schools by care- 
lessly throwing on them the problem of youth without jobs. 
You and I know that the schools are neither to blame for 
the fact that 4,000,000 young people are unemployed nor 
that the schools should be expected to provide the solution. 
But it is possible for the schools to play an important part 
in both securing an understanding as far as our knowledge 
extends as to what is going on, and second, in equipping 
the oncoming young people to the greatest degree with back- 
ground, capacities, tools, et cetera, to meet this situation. 
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The schools obviously can’t be expected to make over the 
industrial structure so as to provide employment for all the 
young people. It is no valid criticism of the schools to say 
that thousands of young people graduating from its classes 
are unable to find work. Such criticism is at once silly and 
extremely unjustified. On the other hand, it is fair and 
proper to hold that the schools should provide young people 
with an opportunity to acquire techniques and secure ex- 
periences and come into the possession of knowledge which 
will be of practical benefit to them in their efforts to make 
a living. once they are out of school. But the problem lies 
at the doors of industry and government and of all our 
citizens as responsible members of our democracy. 

Industry has created the problem of our generation, and 
it has done so through no fault of its own. We cannot blame 
the scientists and the engineers who have given us the ma- 
chines to do a hundred men’s work with only ten men on 
the pay roll. These inventions are a triumph of human brains, 
and when we shall have learned how to make use of them, 
they will be not a curse but a triumph of human welfare. 

But today we are struggling to find the answer to mass 
unemployment. While we are straining to catch up, science 
and technology are striding forward faster and faster. At 
first, it was simple mechanical inventions like the steam 
engine and the cotton gin. ‘Then science moved up into 
electrical machines and beyond, to ether waves, and to 
chemical reactions that can be described only in terms of 
higher mathematics. 

Industry now has machines that make steel sheets or auto- 
mobile frames with only a few human workers in the plant. 
Sut much more disturbing, industry has methods and 
formulas that will double the output of a plant with almost 
no investment or increase in the amount of machinery. 
~ The same sort of high technology has come into agri- 
culture. New breeds of animals, new varieties of plants, 
new chemical formulas, as well as new machinery, have in- 
vaded the farms and have thrown thousands of farm families 
out of work. 

We have learned to produce faster than we have learned 
to distribute the products of agriculture and industry. We 
all know by this time that there is no hope of full employ- 
ment until we catch up with our new powers. Meanwhile, 
there is every indication that labor-saving methods will soon 
spread far beyond the development that we have today. 
‘There are few new inventions in sight like the automobile, 
the movie and the radio that can persuade people to spend 
money on a vast scale and so provide millions of new jobs. 
But there are many new inventions of labor-saving methods, 
already tried and proved in agriculture and industry, that 
when they have time to spread will do away with more mil- 
lions of jobs. This is the kind of world that the young men 
and young women of today must live in until we or they find 
out how to make it something better. 

Sometimes I hear people say that the old pioneer spirit 
is gone in young people. When Horace Greely told the 
young man to go West, he had a perfect formula for saving 
Horace Greely from having to think about unemployment. 
The young man and his problem simply disappeared in a 
cloud of dust. The young man had his own troubles with 
Indians and drought and sickness far out on the lonely 
prairie, but he had a chance, and therefore he had courage 
and drive. 

As people often say, the young men of those days didn’t 
march on Washington and demand that the government give 
them a living. They just went and got it. Whereas these 
present day young people expect the government to support 
them, and it seems to stand to reason that their character 
is being undermined. 


But don’t be fooled by the enchantment of historical dis- 
tance. Those old young men did go to Washington and did 
demand a living from Uncle Sam. They wanted free land. 
Uncle Sam had land to give away, and land was what 
they got. But they can’t ask for free land today because 
Uncle Sam has already given all the good land to their 
grandfathers. 

Don’t blame the young man and his young wife because 
they are not up in the woods somewhere building a log cabin 
and warding off hostile Indians with a rifle. If they tried 
that, it wouldn’t be hostile Indians that would come around. 
It would be the sheriff with a writ for trespassing on the 
property of some corporation. Warding the sheriff off with 
a rifle is not counted as a pioneer virtue. Times have 
changed. 

And don’t be fooled by the fact that there are a lot of 
jobs for young people opening up every day. For instance, 
every year 160,000 farmers die or become too old to farm, 
and their places must be filled by young men. If you want 
to travel around and keep your eyes open, you can easily 
observe some of the 500 farms that fall vacant every working 
day of the year. Why don’t the young men wake up and 
seize these opportunities? If you want to, you can write 
quite a magazine article on the youth of America sleeping 
at the switch. 

The answer, of course, is that for each 500 farms that 
fall vacant, 1,000 farmers” sons come on the market looking 
for something to do. Some are the heirs and get their farm 
without having to jump for it. Others have some money for 
a down payment, and can get a farm. When the farms for 
that day are all gone, 500 boys are left over. What’s the 
use of calling people names because they are not able to 
make two plus nothing equal four? 

It is the same in business. Workers die or grow too old 
to work. Everybody moves up, and some lucky boy or girl 
gets a job, while some unlucky one doesn’t get the job. 

There are two million young people loafing on the home 
farm because they can’t get jobs in town, and about as many 
more are loafing in town because they can’t get a job either 
in town or on a farm. They can’t afford to have a good 
time, thousands of them can’t afford the books and the car- 
fare to go to school. They can’t afford to travel decently 
in search of work, and if they travel by way of the thumb 
and the hobo jungles they are apt to find more bad than 
good. It is a good credit to their self-restraint that so few of 
them lose patience and start to smash things. We should be 
thankful that so many of them keep up their courage and 
their hope. 

This is a dark picture, but not a hopeless picture. During 
these long years of depression and experimentation, this 
country has not solved the problem of unemployment, but 
many of us have begun to see more clearly where some solu- 
tions seem to lie. 

This technology, that for the moment seems so terrifying, 
is not going to turn this country into a nation of loafers, 
in which one super-engineer presses a button and makes 
everything that is made, while everyone else lives on the 
government. We are beginning to see that technology is not 
that important; it can never make everything that is made. 
There is more work for human hands to do than there are 
hands to do it, in services that are outside of the machine, 
outside of chemistry, and outside of the wonders of high 
mathematics. The function of technology, and in the long 
run its greatest service to humanity, is that it releases most 
of our human workers to do the services that people have 
always needed and that only the most fortunate have in the 
past been able to enjoy. 

In 1930 for the first time, the census showed more than 
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half the employed workers of this country in service occu- 
pations. The proportion has been rising for over a hundred 
years. We may reasonably expect that some day 90 percent 
of our workers will be employed in jobs outside the direct 
production and distribution of physical goods. 

Some kinds of services, such as operating a numbers racket 
or being a quack doctor, may not add anything useful to 
civilized life. But others offer tremendous new opportunities 
for improving the condition of our country. 

Look, for instance, at the opportunities that medical 
science offers, for warding off preventable illness and pre- 
mature death. We have learned how to prevent typhoid 
and tuberculosis and diphtheria, all deadly enemies before 
which our ancestors cowered in helpless fear. Yet some of 
the worst typhoid epidemics in history have happened since 
we learned how to prevent the disease. We pay more to 
bury people who die in the prime of youth from tubercu- 
losis than it would cost to keep them from getting it in the 
first place. Diphtheria still chokes the life out of children 
who otherwise would have had every prospect of a happy 
and useful life. Here is work to do, and millions of lost 
dollars to be saved, by which the work can be paid for and 
leave us no poorer for the expense. 

One-tenth of our people have been infected with syphilis, 
the disease that kills slowly and horribly, and now unnec- 
essarily. After centuries of helpless subjection, we now know 
how to free our people from this well named Captain of 
the Men of Death. Here too is work to be done, here are 
thousands of new jobs in a war against the destroyer, a 
war that we know how to win. And the cost? I need not 
waste time in proving what you all know, that the Amer- 
ican people can make a fat profit by getting rid of this 
disease and every other disease for which the methods of pre- 
vention have been discovered and proved. 

In education as truly as in health, we all know that in 
spite of past achievements there still remain great opportuni- 
ties that have not yet been grasped. 

There are still hundreds of rural counties in all sections 
of the country, where the schools have neither the build- 
ings, the equipment, nor the trained teachers to give the 
children an education that will fit them for the demands of 
modern life. ‘There, where the birth rate is highest, the tax- 
able real estate often is the poorest, and the local govern- 
ments are straining every resource in vain to provide for 
the education of the children who are in their care. 

The nation, in which these children will some day take 
their places as farmers and city workers, must depend on 
their intelligence and character for the wisdom and char- 
acter of democracy itself. It is the nation’s interest, there- 
fore, to see to it that the equality of opportunity that can- 
not be provided out of local real estate taxes is provided 
out of the resources of the nation as a whole. 

Even equality of opportunity at our present standards will 
not be enough. Improved opportunity all along the line, will 
be required if our young people are to be prepared for the 
new kind of world that is opening out before us. Those who 
are to work in the new agriculture and the new industry 
must be capable of handling complicated machines and sci- 
entific methods. Many of those who will get jobs in new 
and expanded services must have special skills and training. 

These new demands fit well with the fact that young 
people can conveniently be kept off the labor market by hold- 
ing them longer in school. Longer schooling is, of course, 
not the whole solution of the problem of unemployment 
but when we solve the main problem, longer schooling will 
help. 

Another fortunate combination of necessity and oppor- 
tunity is the fact that young people need the experience of 


working with their hands, and the country needs a lot of 
physical improvements that young people can make. This 
country has in many respects been allowed to run down, 
and the work of millions of young people is needed to put it 
back in good condition. Thousands of square miles of land 
are being washed away and need to be protected. Millions 
of acres of forest land need to be replanted, or thinned, or 
protected against fire. Towns need to be cleaned up, schools 
need to be remodeled, school equipment needs repair. The 
old swimming hole has disappeared under a city street, and 
modern town needs a sanitary swimming pool, a baseball 
diamond, a new park where an older generation wandered 
in the open woods. 

Young people can do much of this work. I want to 
discuss this business of youth and the labor market. First, 
it is important that heads of families be given priority over 
all others in employment; second, it is equally important 
that nothing which is done break down or weaken the 
standards which organized labor has been able to establish. 
Collective bargaining, properly protected apprenticeship ar- 
rangements of a strict legal character, et cetra, as well as 
a full respect and protection for those workers who have 
journeymen’s status or some degree of it, should be con- 
ditions to every effort designed to aid youth. But, having 
said all of this, there still remains ample room within which 
we may move around in giving young people their oppor- 
tunity to work and in fulfilling our obligations to their right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Youth can and should be permitted to contribute to the 
increased well-being of the nation. They have it within 
their power to add vastly to the equipment and wealth of the 
public and private requirements of the nation. Furthermore, 
this work can be done in such a fashion and under condi- 
tions which do not interfere with private business nor with 
adult labor. 

In the National Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, we have found a means for bringing 
together the country’s need for maintenance and repairs, 
and the young people’s need for hard labor to toughten their 
back muscles and give skill to their hands. We have found 
more opportunities for boys than for girls, but, as we expand 
our understanding of the many services that this country 
needs, additional opportunities for girls will be discovered. 

What we have done is this: Young people are put to the 
simplest forms of helper types of work where they have 
the opportunity to find out the rudiments of some trade or 
profession or skill. They are rotated at intervals of three 
months so as to afford them familiarity with more than one 
kind of work and to provide them with the opportunity to 
discover in what direction their skill or bent may lie. Skilled 
craftsmen or professional technicians are employed as key 
workers around which groups of youth are placed. These 
supervisors act as counselors as well as supervisors. To this 
project work, we join formal academic work wherever pos- 
sible. Ideally this should directly supplement the work per- 
formed on the project. 

Under such arrangements 235,000 youths are now em- 
ployed on 11,000 projects in 3,000 counties of the nation. 
These projects range from building school houses to research 
in the vitamins—from clerical work in the county tax 
assessor’s office to the laying of sidewalks. 

My own conviction, after four years of experience in the 
organization of work projects for hundreds of thousands of 
youth, is that there is almost nothing, given skilled and 
technical supervision, that these young people can’t do. 

In these new services of maintenance and improvement, 
we have the means also for supplying the young people, on 
an honorable basis, with some of that indispensable cash 
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which all civilized persons, even young ones, have to have to 
get along. The NYA boys and girls can buy necessary clothes 
and street car fares and school books. They can associate 
once in a while with their friends at a soda fountain without 
being ashamed. That is, they can go to school, and they can 
be like other people. If you remember those difficult years 
in your own life, you will recall how a small amount of 
money makes the difference between a world of hope and a 
world of despair. 

In these services we have also the means for overcoming 
to some extent one of the most embarrassing difficulties of 
the young man or woman who goes out looking for a first 
job. That difficulty is the lack of experience. As the young 
people so often say: “You can’t get a job unless you have had 
experience, and you can’t get experience unless you have a 
job.” By giving them jobs without requiring any experience, 
we give them at least a partial escape from this common 
dilemma. 

Beyond these immediate and practical advantages, I think 
we can begin to see in these services a new and valuable ad- 
dition to our means of education for citizenship. It is true 
that these thousands of young people, like the homesteaders 
of a past generation, are looking to Uncle Sam for oppor- 
tunity. But these modern young folks are not relaxing in 
the arms of Uncle Sam anymore than their ancestors did. 
They work, and their backs ache, a few even lose their lives 
in a construction accident or a forest fire. 

‘The homesteaders and miners and lumber jacks who opened 
up the West were not often given to philssophizing, and yet 
no doubt for most of them there was an undercurrent of 
feeling that America was a great country and they were part 
of her greatness. The young men and women of today who 
have the privilege for a year or two of helping to rebuild 
America do not often write poems or sing songs about their 
service. But from a word dropped now and then, and from 
the way they act in the presence of opportunity, one can guess 
at some of the wordless background of their minds. Perhaps 
some of them, at first, when they get a job on Uncle Sam’s 
pay roll, think only that here is a chance to get some money. 
But after days and months of hard work, seeing the land 
that they have made over and the trees that their own hands 
have planted, it is borne in on them that theirs is a great 
country and that they are a part of her blood and bone. 

In all of this, Youth itself is the most hopeful part. Youth 
is more hospitable to change than age. It is less wedded to the 
past, and less fearful of its ability to adapt itself to new con- 
ditions. Consequently, Youth acclaims progressiveness. It 
sees government putting its emphasis on human rather than 
material values. It welcomes and is thankful for a govern- 


ment that tries to bring social development in line with ma- 
terial development, for it knows that most of the ills to which 
it has fallen heir were brought about by: our social organiza- 
tions not keeping pace with our mechanical and economic 
genius as a people. 

They realize that government is the means through which 
they can realize their aspirations and ambitions, that through 
government they, as citizens in a democracy, have a voice 
in the way the world in which they live is to be run. They - 
do not regard this as a repudiation of private enterprise in 
favor of government or vice versa but of using the power 
inherent in democratic government to help private enter- 
prise to function, to furnish the opportunity and the security 
which we all want. There is no fundamental, irreconcilable 
conflict here, provided we can view these problems with 
fresh, unprejudiced minds. Government is the representa- 
tive of the whole people. Private enterprise is the means 
through which the great bulk of the wants of the whole 
people is achieved. It is natural and right that the whole 
people should wish to use their power through government to 
assist private enterprise to meet to its fullest capacity their 
wants. 

It may be that time will teach us all something more than 
we now know about the way to realize the aims that we 
seek. And Youth itself will find that as our old disagree- 
ments over methods vanish into the past and are forgotten, 
new disagreements as to methods will arise to make for 
delay and uncertainty among themselves. 

In all of this struggle and effort, it has seemed to me 
that the more generous and thoughtful part of the Youth 
in America has attached its social and economic thought and 
effort to one central purpose which can be described as the 
search for a peaceful, orderly and democratic solution for 
the tragic economic confusions and miseries of our industrial 
arrangement, and that they search for these solutions within 
the framework of the American way of living, that is within 
the framework of a democratic form of government, within 
the framework of the institution of individual initiative and 
private property, within the framework of the American civil 
liberties and civil rights guaranteed in our basic laws. 

Our present economic world can be made to yield abund- 
ance to all instead of poverty to many, happiness to all in- 
stead of misery to many. That was, to do them justice, the 
aim of many of those rugged individualists who have brought 
our industrial system to such a height of power for both good 
and evil. ‘That aim—the creation of a true and stable pros- 
perity—is the justification of our present efforts. That aim 
will become the aim of Youth in turn, to realize by such 
ways and means as they in their turn will deem best. 


Government Patterns in 1939 


A GOVERNMENT IS AS GOOD AS ITS COURTS 


By WILLIAM STARR MYERS, Professor of Politics, Princeton University 
Delivered at Conference on Government, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., July 18, 1939 


S time went on, it was realized that the growing com- 
plexity of life, both social and economic, meant that 
the field of government activity must be broadened. 

The question has arisen, can this broadening be accomplished 
under the old forms of democracy, or must there be a return 
to authoritarian government, in which the state, or govern- 
ment is everything, and the individual merely the creature 
of the state? 

European dictators and their followers, taking advantage 


of a people driven almost to madness by depression and 
chaos, have told these same desperate individuals that their 
only salvation is a totalitarian state, either upon the basis 
of communism, socialism, or fascism, all of which are alike 
in their background of absolute dictatorship. The individual 
then is ignored; morality and a public conscience (the result 
of the individual consciences of the citizens) are no longer 
looked upon as having any relationship to the state or gov- 
ernment. Liberty is no more and there is a reversion to the 
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thought and method of authority as prevalent centuries ago. 
In other words, reaction and cruel power, in which might 
makes right, again rule large portions of the earth today. 

But we in America still believe that our pattern of demo- 
cratic, common-law government can and will triumph in 
the end. There is no better statement of the means of pre- 
serving individual rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness than that of John Stuart Mill, who points out 
that the aim of patriots is to limit the power which the 
ruler should be allowed to exercise over the community, and 
this limitation is what is meant by liberty. He adds that 
this is done in two ways—first, by a statement of individual 
rights in a Bill of Rights, and secondly, by means of con- 
stitutional checks upon the power of government. This lat- 
ter is accomplished in the United States by the so-called sepa- 
ration of powers—executive, legislative and judicial. It means 
that government works more slowly, but more surely, and 
with more respect for individual rights. 

The executive should lead, not dictate. He and his ad- 
ministrative commissions should rather state what should 
not be done under the law, than permit or direct to be done. 
Otherwise it is impossible to have a “government of laws, 
and not of men.’’ Commissions inevitably descend into 
bureaucracy, which means also the two-fold danger of their 
being either dictatorial or corrupt. 

Also, as Woodrow Wilson used to say, a government is 
as good as its courts, and the original American doctrine of 
judicial review means that the courts have the right and duty 
to restrain the government or the administration from trans- 
cending those checks and restraints which according to Mill, 


the Constitution places upon them. Unforunately, the New 
Deal has gone far towards changing all our courts, from the 
lowest to the highest, into partisan rather than judicial 
bodies. 

Finally, the legislative department should incarnate the 
public opinion or spirit of the people. The present Executive 
has said that it is for the President to make the policies, 
and for Congress to find the methods to carry out his will. 
This is directly opposite to the intentions of our Founding 
Fathers, and means dictatorship in the authoritative, Euro- 
pean sense. And it has shown itself in direct steps toward 
an authoritarian state. The T.V.A. authority is pure social- 
ism. Our present system of taxation and “Relief” is com- 
munistic in part. The New Deal attitude towards business 
is fascist, as illustrated by the unspeakable “N.R.A.” 

It is for Americans to decide today—first, are we going 
to help people to help themselves, which is real democracy, 
or are we going to help them in spite of themselves which is 
authoritarian, and dictatorial? Secondly, are we going to 
stand by the old principle that the art and the basis of good 
government is the discovery and use of the minimum check 
needed on personal freedom? 

If we go to the pattern of authoritarian government— 
whether in the form of communism, socialism, fascism, or 
New Dealism, we shall repudiate the past centuries of Amer- 
ican history,—both colonial and national. The fact that we 
do it ignorantly, will not excuse us, and too late we shall 
wake up to the realieatioc’ that we have sold our heritage for 
a mess of pottage, often/invitingly camouflaged under the 
easy-going and inviting name of “security.” 


The Corner Stone of Our Foreign Policy 


THE QUESTIONS OF PEACE AND NEUTRALITY 


By CORDELL HULL, Secretary of State 
Statement sent to Congress by President Roosevelt, July 14, 1939 


HE corner stone of the foreign policy of the United 

States is the preservation of the peace and security of 

our nation, the strengthening of international law and 
the revitalization of international good faith. The foreign 
policy of this government may be misinterpreted or it may 
be misunderstood, but it cannot be destroyed. Peace is so 
precious and war so devastating that the people of the 
United States and their government must not fail to make 
their just and legitimate contribution to the preservation of 
peace. 

The Congress has pending before it at the present time 
certain proposals providing for the amendment of the exist- 
ing so-called neutrality legislation. Some of these proposed 
changes I regard as necessary to promote the peace and secur- 
ity of the United States. 

There is an astonishing amount of confusion and misunder- 
standing as regards the legislation under consideration, and 
particularly with regard to the operation of the existing arms 
embargo. 

I shall try to bring out as clearly as I can the important 
points of agreement and disagreement between those who 
support the principles contained in the six-point peace and 
neutrality program recommended by the executive branch of 
the government and those who oppose these recommendations. 

In substance and in principle both sides of the discussion 
agree on the following points: 

1. Both sides agree that the first concern of the United 
States must be its own peace and security. 
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2. Both sides agree that it should be the policy of this 
government to avoid being drawn into wars between other 
nations. 

3. Both sides agree that this nation should at all times 
avoid entangling alliances or involvements with other nations. 

4. Both sides agree that in the event of foreign wars this 
nation should maintain a status of strict neutrality, and that 
around the structure of neutrality we should so shape our 
policies as to keep this country from being drawn into war. 

On the other hand, the following is the chief essential 
point of disagreement between those who favor the adoption 
of the recommendations formulated by the executive branch 
of the government and those who are opposing these recom- 
mendations: 

The proponents, including the executive branch of the 
government, at the time when the arms embargo was orig- 
inally adopted called attention to the fact that its enactment 
constituted a hazardous departure from the principle of inter- 
national law which recognizes the right of neutrals to trade 
with belligerents and of belligerents to trade with neutrals. 

They believe that neutrality means impartiality, and, in 
their view, an arms embargo is directly opposed to the idea 
of neutrality. It is not humanly possible, by enacting an arms 
embargo, or by refraining from such enactment, to hold the 
scales exactly even between two belligerents. In either case 
and due to shifting circumstances one belligerent may find 
itself in a position of relative advantage or disadvantage. 

The important difference between the two cases is that 
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when such a condition arises in the absence of an arms em- 
bargo on our part no responsibility attaches to this country, 
whereas in the presence of an embargo the responsibility of 
this country for the creation of the condition is inevitably 
direct and clear. 

There is no theory or practice to be found in international 
law pertaining to neutrality to the effect that the advantages 
that any particular belligerent might procure through its geo- 
graphic location, its superiority on land or at sea, or through 
other circumstances, should be offset by the establishment by 
neutral nations of embargoes. 

The opposition to the present substitute proposal joins 
issue on this point and stands for existing rigid embargo as 
a permanent part of our neutrality policy. 

And yet by insisting on an arms embargo in time of war 
they are, to that extent, for the reasons I have stated, urg- 
ing not neutrality but what might well result in actual un- 
neutrality, the serious consequences of which no one can 
predict. 

Those who urge the retention of the present embargo 
continue to advance the view that it will keep this country 
out of war—thereby misleading the American people to rely 
upon a false and illogical delusion as a means of keeping 
out of war. 

I say it is illogical, because, while the trade in “arms, am- 
munition and implements of war” is at present banned, the 
trade in equally essential war materials, as well as all the 
essential materials out of which the finished articles are 
made, can continue. 

For example, in time of war, we can sell cotton for the 
manufacture of explosives, but not the explosives; we can 
sell the steel and copper for cannon and for shells, but not 
the cannon nor the shells; we can continue to sell to belliger- 
ents the high-powered fuel necessary for the operation of air- 
planes, but we are not able to sell the airplanes. 

I say it is a false delusion because a continuation of the 
trade in arms is a clearly recognized and traditional right 
of the nationals of a neutral country in time of war, subject 
only to effective blockade and to the right of belligerents to 
treat any such commodities as contraband. 

The assertion frequently made that this country has ever 
engaged or may become engaged in serious controversy solely 
over the fact that its nationals have sold arms to belligerents 
is misleading and unsupportable. 

All available evidence is directly to the contrary. Every 
informed person knows that arms, as absolute contraband, are 
subject to seizure by a belligerent and that neither the neutral 
shipper nor his government has the slightest ground for 
complaint. 

There is, therefore, no reason to suppose that the sale of 
arms may lead to serious controversy between a neutral and 
a belligerent. Furthermore, .under the proposals that have 
been made American nationals would be divested of all 
right, title and interest in these and other commodities before 
they leave our shores and American citizens and ships would 
be kept out of the danger zones. 

As regards possible complications which might arise as a 
result of the extension of credits to belligerents or of extraor- 
dinary profits accruing to any group of producers in this 
country, it is wholly within the power of Congress at all 
times to safeguard the national interest in this respect. 

Controversies which would involve the United States are 
far more likely to arise from the entrance of American ships 
or American citizens in the danger zones or through the 
sinking on the high seas of American vessels carrying com- 
modities other than those covered by the arms embargo. 

In the recommendations formulated by the Executive as a 
substitute for the present legislation it was especially urged 


that provisions be adopted which would exclude American 
nationals and American ships from zones where real danger 
to their safety might exist and which would divest goods of 
American ownership, thereby minimizing to the fullest extent 
the danger of American involvement. 

Those of us who support the recommendations formulated 
for the elimination of the embargo are convinced that the 
arms embargo plays into the hands of those nations which 
have taken the lead in building up their fighting power. 

It works directly against the interests of the peace-loving 
nations, especially those which do not possess their own mu- 
nitions plants. 

It means that if any country is disposed toward conquest 
and devotes its energy and resources to establish itself as a 
superior fighting power, that country may be more tempted 
to try the fortunes of war if it knows that its less well pre- 
pared opponents would be shut off from those supplies which, 
under every rule of international law, they should be able 
to buy in all neutral countries, including the United States. 

It means also that some of those countries which have only 
limited facilities for the production of arms, ammunition and 
implements of war, are put in a position of increased depend- 
ence. During peacetime they would feel the compulsion of 
shaping their political as well as their economic policy to suit 
the military strength of others, and during wartime their 
powers of defense would be limited. 

For these reasons those who are supporting the recom- 
mendations for the amendment of existing legislation recog- 
nize definitely that the present embargo encourages a gen- 
eral state of war both in Europe and Asia. Since the present 
embargo has this effect its results are directly prejudicial to 
the highest interests and to the peace and to the security of 
the United States. 

In the present grave conditions of international anarchy 
and of danger to peace, in more than one part of the world, 
I profoundly believe that the first great step toward safe- 
guarding this nation from being drawn into war is to use 
whatever influence it can, compatible with the traditional 
policy of our country of non-involvement, so as to make less 
likely the outbreak of a major war. 

This is a duty placed upon our government which some 
may fail to perceive or choose to reject. But it must be clear 
to every one of us that the outbreak of a general war increases 
the dangers confronting the United States. This fact can- 
not be ignored. 

I would emphasize that the course proposed through the 
substitute legislation recommended by the Executive is con- 
sistent with the rules of international law and with the 
policy of our own country over a period of 150 years. 

The basis for the recommendations made is the firm in- 
tention of keeping this country from being drawn into war. 
If there existed any desire to assist or to injure particular 
foreign countries this government would not have been en- 
deavoring persistently within the limitations of our tradi- 
tional policy over a period of many years, to do its utmost 
to avoid the outbreak of a general war. 

I earnestly hope that the Congress will lend the fullest 
measure of its cooperation in the endeavor to avoid war in 
the first place and to place this country in a position of the 
greatest security possible, should war break out. In the tragic 
event that peace efforts fail and that a major war occurs, 
there will be general agreement within the United States that 
every effort must be exerted to keep this country from being 
drawn therein. 

I must also refer to the impression sedulously created to 
the effect that the sale of arms, munitions and implements of 
war by this country is immoral and that on this ground it 
should be suppressed in time of war. 
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As a matter of fact, almost all sales of arms and ammuni- 
tion made in recent years by our nationals have been made to 
governments whose policies have been dedicated to the main- 
tenance of peace, but wha have felt the necessity of creating 
or of augmenting their means of national self-defense, 
thereby protecting otherwise helpless men, women and chil- 
dren in the event that other powers resort to war. 

In the face of the present universal danger, all countries, 
including our own, feel the necessity of increasing armament, 
and small countries in particular are dependent upon coun- 
tries like the United States, which have the capacity to pro- 
duce armaments. 

Our refusal to make it possible for them to obtain such 
means of necessary self-defense in a time of grave emergency 
would contribute solely towards making more helpless the 
law-abiding and peace-devoted peoples of the world. 

If such action is moral, and if, on the contrary, sales of 
the means of self-defense for the protection of peaceful and 
law-abiding peoples are immoral, then a new definition of 
morality and immorality must be written. This task might 
be left to the proponents of the arms embargo. 

I must also refer to another impression created by propa- 
ganda to the effect that the abandonment of the arms embargo 
would increase power of action on the part of the executive 
branch of the government and conversely that the mainte- 
nance of the embargo would serve as an additional check on 
the powers of the executive. 

It is difficult to see how either of these propositions could 
possibly hold true. An impartial granting of access to Amer- 
ican markets to all countries without distinction gives the 
executive no additional power to choose among them and to 
commit this country to any line of policy or action which 
may lead it either into a dangerous controversy or into war 
with any foreign power. 

The legislative proposals which were recommended to the 
Congress through the communications which I transmitted 
to Senator Pittman and to Congressman Bloom on May 27 
providing for the safe-guarding of our nation to the fullest 
possible extent from incurring the risks of involvement in 
war contemplate the elimination of the existing arms em- 
bargo and are as follows: 


1. To prohibit American ships from entering combat 
areas; 

2. To restrict travel by American citizens in combat areas; 

3. To require that goods exported from the United States 
to belligerent countries shall be preceded by the transfer of 
title to the foreign purchasers; 

4. To continue the existing legislation respecting loans 
and credits to belligerent nations; 


5. To regulate the solicitation and collection in this coun- 
try of funds for belligerents; and 


6. To continue the national munitions control board and 
the licensing system with respect to the importation and ex- 
portation of arms, ammunition, and implements of war. 


This six-point program was the best that could be devised 
after much painstaking thought and study, and after many 
conferences with members of the Congress, of how best to 
keep this country out of a conflict should it arise. 

It rests primarily on the established rules of international 
law, plus the curtailment of certain rights of our nationals, 
the exercise of which is permitted under international law 
but which might lead to controversies with belligerents and 
eventual involvement in foreign wars. 

There has thus been offered as a substitute for the pres- 
ent act a far broader and more effective set of provisions, 
which in no conceivable sense could breed trouble, but which 
to a far greater extent than the present act would both aid 
in making less likely a general war, and, while keeping 
strictly within the limits of neutrality, would reduce as far 
as possible the risk of this nation of being drawn into war if 
war comes. 

In connection with our foreign affairs, I think all must 
agree that, unless a spirit of collaboration and cooperation 
characterizes the relations between the executive and legisla- 
tive departments of the government, the peace and other vital 
interests of this country will inevitably be jeopardized. 

Having spent the best years of my life as a member of the 
two Houses of Congress, I have the warmest feeling of 
friendliness toward the membership of, and the greatest 
respect for, the legislative department, and, in that spirit, I 
earnestly hope for the closest possible cooperation in matters 
affecting our country’s best interests and its security in the 
present grave international situation. 

At this time, when critical conditions obtain throughout 
the greater part of the world, I am sure that we are equally 
persuaded that, while the fullest measure of constructive 
criticism is helpful and desirable, and is of course most wel- 
come, partisanship should play no part in the determination 
of the foreign policy of this country. 

In the present situation of danger a peaceful nation like 
ours cannot complacently close its eyes and ears in formulat- 
ing a peace and neutrality policy, as though abnormal and 
critical conditions did not exist. 

The entire question of peace and neutrality at this serious 
juncture in its possible effects upon the safety and the inter- 
est of the United States during coming months is of the ut- 
most importance. This question should, in my judgment, 
receive full and careful consideration and be acted upon 
by this government without unnecessary or undue delay. 


Unemployment and the Preservation 
of Free, Private Enterprise 


REAL JOBS AT REAL WAGES 
By JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, U. S. Senator from Wyoming 
Delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting System, August 2, 1939 


EGINNING with the year 1935, Congress has been 
appropriating annually considerably more than two 
billion dollars for the purpose of providing work 
relief through the WPA for the unemployed. The total ap- 
propriations for this purpose from 1935 down to and includ- 


ing this session of Congress, but excluding the original appro- 
priations in 1933 and 1934 for public works, have amounted 
to $11,691,000,000. All of these appropriations were sup- 
ported by the practically unanimous vote of both houses of 
Congress because it was recognized that the government had 
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to provide some form of relief for the millions who were 
unemployed. 

The sad fact, however, is that these appropriations, stu- 
pendous as they were, have been altogether inadequate to 
do the job expected of them. At the very peak of the WPA 
program, the largest number of persons for whom work 
was provided was in October, 1938, when the roll reached 
the maximum of 3,245,000. The average throughout the 
WPA experience, however, will not exceed two and one- 
half million persons. 

The total number of unemployed throughout this period 
has seldom dropped below nine million persons and has fre- 
quently been far above that number and it is generally agreed 
now that there are more than ten million men and women in 
America ready and able to work who are classed as unem- 
ployed and of whom only about 2,300,000 have the pitifully 
poor jobs provided by the WPA. The schedule which was 
presented to Congress at the time the last relief appropria- 
tion bill was under consideration contemplated an average 
employment throughout the fiscal year which ends next June 
of only 2,049,180 persons. 

It is obvious from this record that WPA expenditures do 
not constitute a solution of the unemployment problem. It 
was because the administration recognizes this fact that the 
President proposed the so-called “‘spending-lending” bill 
which was killed by a vote in the House of Representatives 
on Tuesday. The theory of this measure was that the gov- 
ernment of the United States should, by loans of its credit 
for the erection of public works, the expansion of rural elec- 
trification, of reclamation and the like, seek to provide an 
outlet for savings which are not now being used. The bill 
was vastly modified in the Senate and the proposal was finally 
killed in the House because of the feeling in both houses 
that the solution of our economic ills does not lie along the 
road of deficit spending or deficit lending and because of the 
fear that the government cannot safely continue to incur 
constantly mounting debts. 

When Congress adjourns in a few days, therefore, it will 
have adjourned without having provided a program for the 
revival of business, industrial and agricultural activity in 
the United States. Some there are who have cherished the 
belief that if the government should stop spending that in 
itself would provide the necessary impetus. A calm view of 
the history of the depression, however, clearly indicates that 
this opinion is not well founded because we had unemploy- 
ment before government spending was inaugurated. The 
collapse came when there was no charge that government 
was interfering with business and business itself was unable 
to find the way out of our economic dilemma. 

The reason for this is that the troubles from which we 
suffer are not local. They are not even national. They are 
international in scope. Every nation on the face of the globe is 
confronted with the same problem of finding work and secur- 
ity for the masses of the people and the rise of the totalitarian 
state in Europe has been one of the results of European 
inability to solve the problem. 

This whole broad question has been under examination 
by the Temporary National Economic Committee for the 
past twelve months and while I cannot by any means speak 
for that Committee, I can briefly outline the impressions 
which | have gained from this prolonged examination of 
the economic facts which lie at the root of our troubles. 
Only a few weeks ago a study on savings and investment 
Was presented to the Committee under the direction of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Experts from the fields 
of theoretical economics and of practical business testified be- 
fore us in the effort to explain why it is that the savings of 
the people are not being invested in development that creates 


jobs. It was pointed out that expansion in industry and 
business results from the investment of savings in new enter- 
prises, but that the opportunities for individual investment 
have apparently been gradually drying up both here and 
abroad. There is no longer any frontier to be opened. The 
population is not growing as fast as it used to. Loaning 
money abroad in order to enable the inhabitants or other 
countries to buy our products is a very risky business. We 
have already had a sad experience in this attempt because 
foreign nations, after having borrowed our funds to buy our 
goods, repudiated the loans after having received the goods. 

Then it was developed that many of our large corporations 
which dominate the industrial scene are practically self- 
sufficient. They are able to finance their own needs out of 
their own savings and so do not create much opportunity 
for the savings of the people. 

It is the extraordinary fact that as unemployment of indi- 
viduals has increased, the self-sufficiency of large corpora- 
tions has become quite stable so we have the anomalous con- 
dition of the insecurity of millions of men on the one hand, 
and the prosperity of a few organizations of men upon the 
other. 

This strange situation exists—that out of more than three 
thousand counties in the United States considerably more 
than 70 per cent of all wage earners, all wages and all sal- 
aries are concentrated in 198 counties; or, to put it in an- 
other way, less than 30 per cent of all of the wages and 
salaries paid in the United States are available for more 
than 99 per cent of all the counties in the United States. 
Surely it requires no argumentsto convince any reasonable 
person that prosperity for the masses of the people cannot 
be secured on the basis of concentration of that kind. 

How, then, is it to be overcome? 

Three principal methods were described to the Committee. 
It was urged that Congress should find ways and means for 
increasing consumption. This, on the theory, that, since we 
already have more than sufficient capacity to produce all of 
the commodities that the people have the capacity to pur- 
chase, there are no opportunities for private investment of 
savings in plant expansion and therefore we should resort 
to devices by taxation, pensions and the like to promote con- 
sumption. 

To me this has seemed to be of dubious wisdom because 
it takes no account of the causes which have promoted the 
concentration of economic power and wealth. That con- 
centration would continue and, in my opinion, a consump- 
tion economy would be no more successful in solving unem- 
ployment permanently than WPA expenditures have been. 

Another suggestion was that Congress should promote 
ways and means for increasing investment in public enter- 
prise. This proposal was the heart of the so-called “spend- 
ing-lending” bill. It was intended to permit the govern- 
ment to issue bonds which were to have been sold, in theory 
at least, to private investors and the funds were to be used 
for the construction of vast public enterprises which would 
create opportunities for employment. The field of public 
enterprise has, of course, been constantly broadening and 
will probably continue to broaden with the years to come. 
Government has spent billions in the development of water- 
ways and roads, in the building of schools and in doing 
numerous things which formerly were performed by private 
enterprise. Such expenditures are sound, particularly when 
soundly financed, but they cannot take the place of private 
enterprise. This method has not succeeded because the line 
has not been clear between government enterprise and private 
enterprise. It was in order to make this line a little bit 
more definite that I introduced an amendment to the Works 
Financing bill which the Senate adopted last Saturday night 
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to provide that the government loans would not be used 
for the purpose of competing with private industry. 

This leads me to the third suggestion which to my mind is 
the suggestion which we must first follow if we are to suc- 
ceed in solving unemployment and rebuilding prosperity. It 
is that Congress should find ways and means of enlarging the 
demand for investment in free, private enterprise. Before 
this can be done however it must be made perfectly clear 
that free, private enterprise must be protected from attack 
from two sources; first, it must be protected from attack 
by monopoly which has broken it down heretofore and, sec- 
ond, it must be protected from government competition which 
would prevent it from rebuilding. 

It seems to me to be plain that no small group of men, 
whether they gather about a table in a director’s office in 
New York City or Chicago, or in the office of a Bureau 
chief in Washington, have wisdom enough to foresee and 
to plan the development of a race. Every bit of progress 
which has been achieved by civilization today has been the 
result of free enterprise, unhampered by either private or 
public power. Every invention of which we boast has been 
an individual enterprise. 

Opportunities for development, for employment, and for 
profit are closed, first, when private individuals, by schemes 
and devices of one kind or another already prohibited by 
law, seek to secure for themselves an undue control over 
all enterprise. 

Opportunities for development, for employment and for 
profit are also closed when a bureaucracy undertakes to tell 
the people what they may or may not do. Regimentation, 
whether by monopolies or by bureaucrats, is the foe of demo- 
cratic development. 

To me it seems that the way ahead lies by the prevention 
of these twin abuses of control exercised by a few over the 
enterprise of the many. Economic freedom is the basis of 
all freedoms. If we want to continue to be able to think as 
we like, to read what we like, to worship as we please, to 
vote as we please, we must be able first of all to work as we 
please, because when a man cannot work and support him- 
self he loses the basis of all freedom. As I have said over 
and over again, political liberty cannot long endure when 
economic freedom is lost. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the task of statesmanship 
in this era, if we believe in the democratic theory at least, 
is to clear the way for free, private enterprise. 

The first step is to prevent what have been called unreason- 
able restraints of trade, the improper, unreasonable and il- 
legal activities by which some men deprive other men of their 


inalienable right to work. That is the foundation of free 
enterprise. It is the theory of the common law handed down 
to us since long before our country was established, the 
theory that it is against public policy for any man, or any 
group of men, unreasonably to restrain other men from 
exercising their inalienable right to work. 

The trouble in the past has been that when anybody talks 
about enforcing the anti-trust laws, although it is a popular 
enough topic of conversation at political conventions and 
during campaigns, the cry is always raised that to enforce 
the laws against monopoly would be to interfere with busi- 
ness. Surely business men should be able to see that this 
criticism is not sound. So far as I am personally concerned, 
I would be willing to forgive completely every violation of 
the anti-trust laws which has heretofore been committed 
provided we could get an understanding that from now on 
monopoly and monopolistic practices which restrain free, 
private enterprise will no longer be permitted in the United 
States. I have no hesitation in saying that the democratic 
principle of government cannot be maintained unless this is 
done. 

With free enterprise thus protected from attack by private 
exploiters, then I would guarantee it from attack by govern- 
ment. I would go further, I would urge the enactment by 
Congress of laws intended to provide rewards for those who 
have the courage, the initiative and the ability to develop 
new enterprise. I would be willing, for example, to cut the 
taxes in half on all profits arising out of private investment in 
new enterprise so long as that new enterprise was not dom- 
inated by, or a part of, any monopoly. I would be willing 
to give credit for capital losses to the largest possible extent 
on all new enterprise. I would adopt any reasonable expedi- 
ent that would tend to encourage men, private persons, to 
invest their savings in any sort of honest development. 

It is this sort of investment which provides real jobs at 
real wages. It is this sort of investment which leads to ex- 
pansion. It is this sort of investment which the government 
itself cannot undertake. When a private individual experi- 
ments with his savings and loses, the loss is his; when the 
government, on the other hand, experiments with the future 
savings of the people to be extracted from them by taxation 
and loses, all of the people lose. 

There is no doubt in my mind, therefore, that instead of 
continuous deficit government spending, instead of the promo- 
tion of consumption, instead of, or at least parallel with, 
the promotion of proper public investment in proper public 
enterprise we should devote all of our patience and ability 
to encourage individuals having savings to invest those sav- 
ings in every proper form of free, private enterprise. 


Religion, the Indispensable Basis 
of Democracy 


MORAL AND LEGAL RIGHTS 


By RIGHT REVEREND MONSIGNOR JOHN A. RYAN, D.D., Head, Social Action Department, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; Professor of Sociology, Catholic University of America 


Delivered at Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, July 13, 1939 


OR the purposes of this paper, religion may be defined 
as, objectively, “the sum of the ties or relations which 
bind man to God”; subjectively, as the recognition 
of these ties or relations and the acceptance of the obliga- 
tions therein implied. For the purposes of this paper, re- 


ligion means, at least, the acceptance of God as Creator 
and Ruler of the Universe. All persons who profess religion 
to this extent can logically adhere to the principles of de- 
mocracy. Those who do not accept God as the Creator 
and Ruler of the Universe can, indeed, profess themselves 
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to be democrats but they cannot do so logically; they can- 
not vindicace their democratic beliefs by conclusive reasoning. 

Democracy means government by the people. A more 
comprehensive and specific definition represents it as “a 
form of government in which the supreme power is re- 
tained by the people and exercised either directly, or indi- 
rectly through a system of representation and delegated 
authority periodically renewed, as in a Constitutional, rep- 
resentative government or republic.” (Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary.) In the American political system, the 
supreme power is exercised by the people indirectly; ours is 
a Constitutional, representative government. 

Whence do the people of the United States or any other 
people derive the moral right to govern through representa- 
tives? Where do our federal and state governments get 
the moral authority to impose laws upon an unwilling minor- 
ity? Upon even one recalcitrant citizen? Political officials 
have the intellectual power to enact ordinances and the 
physical power to enforce obedience through armies, sheriffs, 
and policemen. But what moral right have they thus to 
subject fellow citizens to their wills and decrees? If anyone 
answers that ours is a Constitutional system and that the 
organic laws of our states and of the United States confer 
upon officials the right to make and enforce statutes, even 
upon the unwilling, the reply must be that this is merely a 
legal right. It is created ultimately by the people and the 
people have no more rational authority to create moral rights 
through a constitution than through a legislative statute. 
On their face, both the constitution and the statute are 
merely pieces of printed paper. It is open to the rebellious 
citizen, to the “philosophical” anarchists, if you please, to 
call for the moral or ethical title deeds of the political 
power which the public officials use to coerce him. If they 
can only reply in terms of physical power, they have aban- 
doned ethical considerations entirely. They take their stand 
upon brute force and brute force has no more sanctity, no 
more reasonableness, when exercised by elected representa- 
tives of the people than when it is employed by a self-made 
tyrant. 

If all men are equal, if all have equal worth and dignity, 
no individual or group of individuals has a moral right to 
impose his will upon other men unless he or they have 
derived that right from some source higher than themselves. 
Men cannot exercise an ethical power or authority which 
they do not themselves possess. They cannot create rights 
over their fellow men any more than they can extract dia- 
monds from sunbeams. On the other hand, public officials 
who deny the intrinsic worth of the human person cannot 
logically talk about rights at all, neither about the right to 
make laws nor about any other ethical power or claim. The 
only justification that they can offer for their exercise of 
political power is that they possess the requisite physical 
force. This argument has no more validity in the mouth of 
a legisator or an executive than it has on the lips of a bully 
or a highwayman. 

As a matter of fact, the vast majority of persons assume 
either explicitly or implicitly that political authority and 
political power have an ethical foundation. When they speak 
of the right to govern, of the right of the people to make 
constitutions and elect representatives, they are not think- 
ing of mere physical power. In all ages men have refused 
to submit to tyranny that rested merely upon superior physi- 
cal force. They have resisted because they held that the 
tyrants were violating justice. When their resistance was 
effective its success was due at least as much to their ethical 
conviction as to the strength of their arms and armaments. 
In the words of Henry George: 


Though often warped by habit, superstition, and 
selfishness into the most distorted form, the sentiment of 
justice is yet fundamental to the human mind, and 
whatever dispute arouses the passions of men, the con- 
flict is sure to rage, not so much as to the question 
‘Is it wise?’ as to the question ‘Is it right?’ 


Let us return now to the proposition enunciated a few 
minutes ago. Unless a person believes in God as the Cre- 
ator and Ruler of the Universe he cannot logically assert 
that the people have a right to make constitutions, to govern 
themselves, or to confer the governing power upon repre- 
sentatives. If the representatives of the people have a moral 
right to make and enforce laws they must get that right 
ultimately from a higher power than themselves. That 
source is God. This truth has never been better expressed 
and elaborated than by Cardinal Bellarmine more than 
three hundred years ago. 


But in this place other matters should be noted. 
First, political power considered in general, not de- 
scending in particular to Monarchy, Aristocracy, or 
Democracy, comes directly from God alone; for this 
follows of necessity from the nature of man, since that 
nature comes from Him Who made it; besides, this 
power derives from the natural law, since it does not 
depend upon the consent of men; for, willing or unwill- 
ing, they must be ruled over by some one, unless they 
wish the human race to perish, which is against a 
primary instinct of nature. But natural law is Divine 
law, therefore, government was instituted by Divine 
law, and this seems to be the correct meaning of St. 
Paul when he says, ‘He that resisteth the power, re- 
sisteth the ordinance of God.’ 

Note, secondly, that this power resides, as in its sub- 
ject, immediately in the whole state, for this power 
is by Divine law, but Divine law gives this power to no 
particular man, therefore Divine law gives this power 
to the collected body. Furthermore, in the absence of 
positive law, there is no good reason why, in a multi- 
tude of equals, one rather than another should domi- 
nate. Therefore, power belongs to the collected body. 
Finally, human society ought to be a perfect State, 
therefore, it should have the power to preserve itself, 
hence, to punish disturbers of the peace, etc. 

Note, in the third place, that, by the same natural 
law, this power is delegated by the multitude to one or 
several, for the State cannot of itself exercise this 
power, therefore, it is held to delegate it to some in- 
dividual, or to several, and this authority of rulers 
considered thus in general is both by natural law and 
by Divine law, nor could the entire human race as- 
sembled together decree the opposite, that is, that there 
should be neither rulers nor leaders. 

Note, in the fourth place, that individual forms of 
government in specific instances derive from the law of 
nations, nor from the natural law, for, as is evident, 
it depends on the consent of the people to decide 
whether kings, or consuls, or other magistrates are to 
be established in authority over them; and, if there be 
legitimate cause, the people can change a kingdom into 
an aristocracy, or an aristocracy into a democracy, and 
vice versa, as we read was done in Rome. 

Note, in the fifth place, that it follows from what 
has been said that this power in specific instances comes 
indeed from God, but through the medium of human 
wisdom and choice, as do all other things which pur- 
tain to the law of nations. 
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In the light of this doctrine let us consider the processes 
which led to the establishment of the government of the 
United States. Our Federal Constitution was made and 
ratified by the people, “the multitude,” in the words of 
Cardinal Bellarmine. In it, they provided for the delega- 
tion of governing power to the President, the Congress, and 
the courts. According to Bellarmine, the power thus dele- 
gated by the people was not created by the people. It origi- 
nally came to them from God and was by them trans- 
ferred to the persons whom they constitutionally designated 
as the holders and wielders of political authority. Although 
neither the Constitution nor the Declaration of Independence 
explicitly declares that political power comes ultimately 
from God, the Preamble to the Virginia Bill of Rights pro- 
claims that “that power is by God and nature vested in and 
consequently derived from the people; .’ The author 
of that Preamble was Thomas Jefferson. In the Declaration 
of Independence he omitted this reference to God, probably 
because his main concern there was to assert the right of 
the people to govern themselves and to change the form of 
government when it became intolerable. 

Moreover, the Declaration proclaims that government de- 
rives its just powers—not its powers merely, but its just 
powers—from the consent of the governed. In other words, 
political authority requires a moral basis. Again, the Decla- 
ration asserts that the inalienable rights of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness are endowments of the Creator. 
In all probability, Jefferson held that the right to exercise 
the just powers of government, the right of elected officials to 
rule over their fellow citizens, was likewise derived from 
the Creator; that is, from the Creator through the people; 
ultimately from the Creator, immediately from the people. 
At any rate, there is nothing in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to suggest that Jefferson accepted the social com- 
pact theory of Jean Jacques Rousseau, according to which 
the people were the ultimate as well as the immediate source 
of authority. One of his most competent and reliable biog- 
raphers, Gilbert Chinard, says that Jefferson “may have 
known Rousseau’s theory, although this is doubtful.” 
The Declaration of Independence proclaims that when- 
ever any form of government becomes destructive of the 
true ends of government, “It is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute new governments, 
. . . Cardinal Bellarmine declares that “if there be 
legitimate cause, the people can change a kingdom into an 
aristocracy, or an aristocracy into a democracy and vice 
versa. ” A few years ago, another Jesuit, the late 
Cardinal Billot, summed up the traditional Catholic doctrine 
or the right to change governments in the following sen- 
tences: 

Hence if at any time the public good requires a 
new form of government and a new designation of 
rulers, no pre-existing right of any person or any family 
can validly prohibit this change. The right to create 
the new legitimate go ernment inhers in the community 
habitually or potentially. 


The similarity between the first of these two sentences and 
the sentence quoted above from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is interesting and striking. 

The foregoing lengthy discussion of the moral basis of 
government, of the right of the people to make their consti- 
tutions, choose their rulers, and change the form of their 
government, was necessary in order to show that in a democ- 
racy, or in any other polity, political rights and government 
rights and governing authority come ultimately from God. 
Ignoring this foundation, no constitution, no government, 
nor any ruler can logically claim the right to impose and 


enforce legislative or administrative enactments. Men who 
do not accept God as the Creator and Ruler of the Universe, 
obviously cannot accept Him as the source of political au- 
thority. Hence they have no rational justification for claim- 
ing the right to govern their fellows. On the other hand, 
men who reject God as the Creator and Ruler of the Uni- 
verse are logically justified in refusing to obey any govern- 
ment or any law that they do not like. 

Some may object that the foregoing argument shows the 
necessity at most of an ethical basis for democracy; that the 
believer in an independent system of morality can accept the 
ethical rights of governments without referring these rights 
ultimately to God. He can hold, therefore, that religion is 
not necessary as the basis of democracy. Apparently this was 
the position taken by John Locke. He maintained that gov- 
ernments established by the people possess moral authority 
because they are in accordance with nature and reason. 

Undoubtedly, the democratic form of government is reason- 
able, but suppose someone objects that he does not see its 
reasonableness. King James I, his distinguished theologian, 
Robert Filmer, and many other able men have rejected the 
moral basis of the democratic argument. Suppose such an 
objector declares that the obligation of obedience imposed 
upon him by reason, as interpreted by John Locke, is an 
illusion ; that he wants to see this obligation traced to some- 
thing more fundamental and compelling than mere reason; 
that mere popular consent, or even the consensus of learned 
men, as to what is required by reason, does not compel his 
assent. No convincing answer can be made to these objec- 
tions, except that which points to God as the Ruler of the 
Universe and the infinitely wise source of all obligation. 
Moral rights and obligations must have an objective founda- 
tion, a metaphysical foundation. The judgments of reason 
must likewise have an objective foundation. If not, they re- 
main mere abstractions, mere creations of the human mind. 
An adequate foundation exists only in God. 

While it is true that a small minority of highly-educated 
and high-minded men may be satisfied with the sense of obli- 
gation which they derive from consideration of natural reason, 
independently of God, the vast majority of persons demand 
a personal God as the source and guarantor of their ethical 
convictions. In his farewell address, George Washington 
urged his countrymen “to indulge with caution the supposi- 
tion, that morality can be maintained without religion.” 
This very wise admonition applies with particular force to 
attempts to vindicate the ethical principles of democracy with- 
out reference to the teaching and authority of religion. 

Thus far, we have been considering the primary element 
of democracy, namely, self-government, government by the 
people. There is a secondary element which, today, is no 
less important than the first; that is, the natural rights of 
the individual, his moral right to freedom in certain spheres 
of action, even against the State. In a general way, these 
individual, natural rights are identical with the prerogatives 
enumerated and described in our Bill of Rights, in the first 
Ten Amendments to the Constitution. Although these indi- 
vidual rights, or some of them, could logically be maintained 
in a non-democratic state, even in an absolute monarchy or 
under a dictatorship, they have generally found their most 
congenial habitation in lands that are dedicated to democracy. 

In the Declaration of Independence these rights receive 
strong and unique emphasis. While the Declaration asserts 
that governments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed, it previously proclaims that all men are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Obviously, life and liberty are the most important 
rights of men; the pursuit of happiness comprises all the other 
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rights, such as, property, marriage, economic opportunity and 
all the other means that are essential to right life and the 
development of personality. In the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, self-government is related to these individual rights 
as means to an end. Self-government is necessary to safe- 
guard life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The propo- 
sitions concerning the worth and the dignity of the individual 
are at once the most fundamental and the most precious of 
all the doctrines laid down in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. According to these propositions, all human beings are 
equal as persons, all.men have certain rights which come 
from God and which are, therefore, natural and indestruct- 
ible. Men are born with these rights and possess them 
throughout life, regardless of race, country, creed, sex, or 
economic condition. Therefore, these rights cannot be taken 
away by kings, parliaments, majorities or dictators. 

Nevertheless, one or more of these rights are explicitly 
denied today in half a dozen countries. Italian Fascism, Ger- 
man Nazism and Russian Communism agree in holding that 
all individual rights, personal, political, religious and eco- 
nomic, are created by the State and can be modified or taken 
away by the State. This denial of natural rights is an essen- 
tial element in the theory and philosophy of all these political 
systems. Neither Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, nor Soviet 
Russia admits that individuals have natural rights to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. In varying degrees, 
they all reject, both in theory and in practice, that freedom 
of speech, of printing, and of assemblage which are guaran- 
teed in our State and Federal Constitutions. 

What is the relation between religion and this secondary 
element of democracy? The relation is fundamental. Unless 
man accepts God as Creator and Ruler of the Universe he 
cannot believe in natural rights. Unless he believes that man 
was created in the image and likeness of God; unless he 
believes that man possesses a spiritual and immortal soul; 
unless he believes that man is a human person, endowed with 
worth and intrinsic sacredness, he cannot logically talk about 
human rights. In Kant’s fine phrase, “man is an end in him- 
self,” therefore, a man may not be treated as a mere means 
to any other man, to any group of men, or to any organiza- 
tion, even to the organization called the State. 

This conception of the human person as _ intrinsically 
sacred, as an end in himself, is obviously incompatible with 
all forms of totalitarianism. According to the latter, all the 
interests and the welfare of the individual, political, eco- 
nomic, religious and other, are absorbed by and completely 
subject to the State or the political government. This doc- 
trine was not invented in Italy, Germany, or Russia. It is 
as old as Hegel and far older. It was explicit in the political 
theories of the Ancient World, when, to quote Lord Action, 
“the passengers existed for the sake of the ship.” In the 
19th century it was held by many political writers and came 
to be known as the theory of “The Omnipotent State.” 

The great majority of Americans reject the totalitarian 
State, holding that the government exists for the individual, 
not the individual for the government. The great majority 


of Americans agree with the Declaration of Independence, 
that governments are instituted among men to secure the 
natural rights of the individual. Nevertheless, any American 
who does not trace individual rights back to the Creator, can- 
not rationally regard a human being as more sacred than a 
cow. If the soul of man is directly derived, evolved, from 
the soul of some long-defunct animal, whether denominated 
an ape or an anthropoid, then, of course, man has no intrinsic 
worth or sacredness. If the Creator did not, at some stage 
of the evolutionary process, breathe into the first man “a 
living soul,” then is the human being no more sacred than 
the ape. Then may any person reasonably be treated as a 
mere means either to the State or to any person or group 
of persons who possess the requisite physical power. 

In his “Political Theories of the Middle Age,” Gierke 
tells us that in the Middle Ages, the human person was uni- 
versally regarded as “somewhat holy, and indestructible at 
the core.” To the extent that those who wield political influ- 
ence have abandoned this fundamental idea, to that extent 
human rights are in jeopardy, and the advent of dictator- 
ship and the totalitarian state becomes a real and present 
menace. 

So I come back to the proposition that unless men believe 
in God as the Creator and Ruler of the Universe, they can- 
not logically claim moral rights for the individual. They 
cannot accept the second paragraph of the Declaration of 
Independence. ‘Those who hold that the human being is 
merely a more highly organized ape, or cow, or pig, cannot 
logically attribute to him moral rights, nor assert that he 
suffers moral wrong when he is arbitrarily deprived of his 
life, his liberty, or his property. 

On the other hand, those who hold that the human being 
is something essentially higher than an animal, but who seek 
to base human rights upon reason alone, upon some system 
of independent morality are fatally handicapped by the con- 
siderations set forth above in the discussion of the moral 
right of self-government. Only those who profess religion, 
at least to the extent of believing in God as the Creator and 
Ruler of the Universe, have a logical ground for maintain- 
ing individual rights and rejecting all forms of the total- 
itarian state. With truth and cogency they can declare: 
“We know that men have individual rights which are sacred 
against arbitrary interference by the State because we know 
that these rights come from God, the infinitely wise and in- 
finitely powerful Being, Who is the Alpha and Omega of 
all reality.” 

My conclusion, then, is that religion is the indispensable 
basis of democracy. And I mean democracy in its secondary 
as well as its primary significance. This inadequate address 
may fittingly be closed with a quotation from the Apostolic 
letter of Pope Pius XI, addressed to the Catholic University 
at the opening of its Golden Jubilee last October : 


Christian teaching alone, in its majestic integrity, can 
give full meaning and compelling motive to the demand 
for human rights and liberties because it alone gives 
worth and dignity to human personality. 
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Labor and Totalitarianism 


A VAST REVOLUTIONARY FERMENT AT WORK 


By MATTHEW WOLL, Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 
Delivered at Radio Station WEVD, July 18, 1939 


J HEN the World War closed in 1918 there was a 
great wave of democracy which spread all over the 
face of both Europe and the rest of the world. 

Within the past fifteen of the last twenty years democracy 
has been challenged again and again by a dictatorship which 
is on the march. Today it is dictatorship which appears to 
be triumphant in many parts of the world and democracy 
which is in retreat. 

Nearly all of continental Europe, excepting France, 
Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries have fallen away 
from liberalism and democracy. 

England, France and the United States alone remain as 
the bulwarks of democracy. Not since the Congress of Vi- 
enna in 1815, a meeting of European Statesmen after Water- 
loo, struggling for the abatement of forces loosed by the 
French Revolution and the subsequent reaction, has there 
been such a crucial time in the determination of political 
forms and trends as the present. 

But what has changed the democratic trend in the world? 
Oddly enough, it was a war fought to “make the world 
safe for democracy.” The necessity for unified command, 
the importance of unified control and dictatorial powers to 
wage a war left all of the countries with a yearning for 
peace and democracy and yet a habit of dictatorship. More- 
over, the very destitution and disillusionment which fol- 
lowed in the wake of the Great War gave rise to a vast 
revolutionary ferment in the world. 

The story, insofar as Russia is concerned, is a thrice told 
tale of the revolution, of the brief effort of Kerensky to set 
up his liberal democracy, his overthrow by Lenin and Trot- 
sky, and the setting up of the Soviet Republic. We are fully 
familiar with the efforts of the Third Internationale to cap- 
ture the trade unions in the democracies for revolutionary 
purposes and of the temporary abandonment of the pro- 
gram for world revolution. Of the first and second Five 
Year Plans we have learned a good deal. The crimes of the 
Bolshevist rulers have been reported and denounced many 
times, but not often enough. Under guise of social enlight- 
enment, the era of cruel oppressive Zaarism has been re- 
established. 

So far as the general economic well-being of the workers 
in Soviet Russia is concerned, whatever military might they 
have achieved, whatever security has been gained, it has 
come out of the fabric of the people. Living and working 
conditions are deplorable. The Russian masses are suffering 
beyond description so that a monopolistic state and its 
bureaucracy may live and fatten on the toil of its oppressed 
people. So far as civil liberties are concerned, they are as 
much a dead letter in Soviet Russia by all reports as they 
are in any of the other fascist powers. 

Insofar as Italy is concerned, it is immaterial that Musso- 
lini was an active Socialist before the War and an organizer 
of various working class movements, with a flair for journal- 
ism and propaganda. He sensed the discontent of the people 
as well as the denial to Italy of what he called “a place 
in the sun.” As he reminded his followers again and again, 
“We won the war and lost the peace.” Exploiting this feel- 
ing of discontent and utilizing the unemployed war veterans 
and the youth as the nucleus of his Black Shirts, he started 


his famous March on Rome to seize the reins of government. 
Opposition was ruthlessly and mercilessly eliminated. To 
the more common methods of terrorism even murder was 
added. Dictatorship was enthroned and all opposition of 
whatever kind was eliminated. 

The result has been the complete suppression of labor and 
a general lowering of wages and living standards, together 
with a high cost of all kinds of goods and services. Labor 
in a way is not only suppressed but must follow whatever is 
the will of the dictator. The youth of Italy, dressed in 
black shirts, is sent on foreign adventures. Its blood is spilled 
on the soil of Africa and Spain. Italian children grow up in 
an atmosphere of military medievalism. The universal teach- 
ing of youth is to hate and despise anyone who does not re- 
gard brute force as a solution for the ills of mankind. Con- 
ditions in Italy are deplorable. 

The story of the rise of the Nazis in Germany is one 
of the striking and unhappy chapters in the recent history of 
Europe. Faced with widespread unemployment, with a feel- 
ing of growing discouragement as a result of the humiliat- 
ing defeat on the field of battle, Adolf Hitler rose to power 
as a desperate hope of a disillusioned and disheartened people. 
By his denouncement of the Peace Treaty, by the repudia- 
tion of all reparations, and a full program of rearmament 
for Germany, he appealed to the German people by all the 
artful methods known to modern propaganda. By a ruth- 
less program of demagoguery and religious and racial intol- 
erance, by appeals to the business community, Hitler prom- 
ised that he would bring Germany back again to its place 
as one of the mighty powers of Europe. The story of his 
rapid rise to power is now a familiar story. The record of 
the burning of the Reichstag, the establishment of the De- 
partment of Propaganda, the purges, the persecutions are 
all part of the immediate past. 

It was to be expected that any party which rode into 
power by the exercise of such anti-constitutional and illegal 
means should develop methods which themselves not only 
did violence to the respect for other opinions, but for other 
racial groups. Thus the violent anti-semitic persecutions and 
the effort to drive Jews from every phase of social, political, 
and economic life in Germany was a method calculated to 
amplify this spirit of both intolerance and illegality. More- 
over, the process of assassination and persecution—following 
as it did in the tradition of the revolutionary philosophy, 
disclosed as few things could the inner nature of that process 
of government. 

What has the new German empire given to the German 
people? Victimized by petty tyrants, watched day and night, 
herded into concentration camps and sent by the hundreds 
to the executioner’s chopping block, the citizenry of a once 
great nation has been reduced to utter moral and material 
shambles. They have found employment in a vicious and 
self-defeating armament race, but at what a price! Today, 
six years after the establishment of the Hitler regime, the 
eight-hour working day has been replaced by one of ten, 
eleven and more hours. Wages have constantly declined and 
are lower than in 1933, in spite of the increase in working 
hours and the return to the hated piece work system. Prices 
of necessities are going higher and higher. Deductions for 
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taxes, Nazi funds and other arbitrary levies amount to 
nearly 30 per cent of the weekly wage. 

Today the German people live under constant fear of 
persecution with shortage of foodstuffs and goods felt by all. 
Were it not for the brutal Nazi regime, for the concentra- 
tion camp and overcrowded prisons, for the threat of violent 
death hanging over their heads, for the absolute lack of im- 
partial and humane justice, the German people and their 
conquered Austrians and Czechoslovakians would not have 
tolerated the situation so long. 

It is this concept of the state which not only does violence 
to a long tradition that had developed within Germany but 
it does violence to the whole tradition of our western civili- 
zation, which sets up distinctions between the right of the 
individual and the right of the state. 

Under the philosophy of totalitarianism, basic freedoms 
which we count as a part of the precious heritage of western 
civilization have been systematically suppressed. Among the 
first to go was the freedom of the press. In the second place, 
public meetings have been completely abolished save as they 
are conducted by the ruling power. The independence of the 
courts is completely eliminated. Individuals may be im- 
prisoned for an indefinite period of time without bringing 
them to trial and essentially the law itself must correspond 
with the will and interest of the totalitarian state and as 
expressed by the ruling political party. 

Then, too, religion is viewed as a menace to dictatorship. 
Totalitarianism not only rejects the divine character of man 
and the primary loyalty of man to his God, but it also asserts 
that the control and moral instruction of the citizen is pri- 
marily the function of the state. 

Totalitarianism frankly and openly holds democracy as a 
form of government in contempt. 

Under such developments a democratic people must sur- 
vey this alternative to its own method of life and give the 
answer. It must look about itself and take heed lest it be 
drawn into the maelstrom. 

Even if we can remain aloof from the dictatorial form 
of government, the economic practices of the dictatorships 
affect us through competitive channels of trade and otherwise. 

Low wage workers in Japan, Germany, Russia, Italy and 
elsewhere produce vast quantities of goods under huge State- 
controlled corporations which embrace whole national indus- 
tries. Such products are often dumped in all parts of the 
world without much regard to cost of production in order 
to pay for war materials. American workers in such indus- 
tries as textiles, glass and porcelain ware, shoes, toys, etc. 
are driven from employment or are forced to lower wage 
levels. Whole industries often come under pressure of sud- 
den and crippling competition from these totalitarian State 
sources, because the latter finding a sudden shift in trade 
necessary from considerations of war material supplies, may 
ship abroad vast but well determined tonnages of products 
made under special conditions of cheap and regimented labor. 

It is for these reasons that the democratic countries, in- 
cluding our own, cannot remain passive in face of dictatorial 
State powers wielded for nationalistic purposes in other coun- 
tries. 

They establish restrictions, quotas and other less open 
strictures against our trade, but we permit undermining of 
our own economy with impunity. Not only that, but by our 
passive attitude we permit them to play their highly con- 
scious games of nationalism, militarism and conquest without 
recourse. If democracy is not finally rendered untenable 
in such a world, we can only thank blind and unconscious 
forces working out their destiny without our conscious co- 
operation. 





Today Nazi Germany and Fascisty Italy have joined hands 
with Militaristic Japan in a so-called Rome-Berlin-Tokyo- 
Axis. This constitutes at once not only a menace to the 
peace of the world but a threat to the existence of free labor 
movements in all countries which either adjoin those coun- 
tries or whose economic life is dominated by them. 

In the few recent years that have elapsed, we have seen 
not only the fruitage of this philosophy and combination, but 
we have seen somewhat more clearly the real direction of 
the Nazi philosophy. The rape of Austria, the destruction 
of Czechoslovakia, and the mockery of Munich have all 
tended to make clear the inner purposes of the Nazi gov- 
ernment. There is something very similar in the Nazi han- 
dling of international affairs to the typical gangster’s method 
of holding up an innocent and unarmed individual with a 
gun. Being a revolutionary movement in the sphere of for- 
eign policy as well as in that of home policy, it aims at the 
destruction of the existing order and desires a redistribution 
of the world between Germany and the other dynamic pow- 
ers. Soviet Russia, Fascist Italy and Militaristic Japan are 
not without such a dream. 

And who knows or can predict what future relationship 
may come into being between Communist Russia, Fascist 
Italy, Nazi Germany and Militaristic Japan or any one 
of them? 

Such, in a word, is the development of totalitarianism, and 
such, in a word, is the dynamic purpose which animates the 
leaders of Totalitarianism. 

Need one ask the question as to whether or not such a 
philosophy is a challenge to the free labor movement? 
There is not in any part of this philosophy nor in any of its 
methods anything that can be said to be congruous with the 
aims and policies of the trade union movement. Rather it 
is the complete opposite. For labor has long since recog- 
nized that freedom of speech, freedom of assemblage are 
the conditions precedent to the existence of a trade union 
movement. Labor can suffer opposition, it can endure priva- 
tion, it can even suffer under a certain type of exploitation, 
if it has the right of protest. But deprive labor of the right 
to any kind of effective protest against any or all measures 
of injustice, deny it the right of assembly or access to the 
newspapers, and it is gravely imperiled. Moreover, labor 
has long since realized that freedom of conscience as well 
as of economic enterprise is necessary for any kind of effec- 
tive functioning of the trade union. Establish compulsory 
arbitration, set by arbitrary means the hours of work and 
wages, curb both the right to strike and the right to protest, 
and the organization of labor operates within a narrowly 
contracted limit. 

Moreover, labor believes in the brotherhood of all who 
work, without reference to race, creed or color. It believes 
in a family of nations in which all who work have the op- 
portunity of making their contribution to the commonweal. 
It is because of that that labor is unalterably opposed to the 
philosophy and methods of the totalitarian ideal. 

For the man in the street, as one examines the totalitarian 
state and judged by the results of their policy and their pro- 
gram, one may say—and is impelled to say without the 
slightest hesitation—that it means death not only to the 
trade union movement but death to freedom, death to the 
right of religious conscience, death to education and science; 
indeed, to those very aspects of our life which we count as 
among its most precious possessions. When labor opposes 
the totalitarian state and all that it stands for, it does so 
out of some knowledge of the effect of totalitarianism on 
the labor movement. And it does so also out of some appre- 
ciation of its nihilistic tendencies and its destruction of the 
very foundation of western civilization. 


































































































































































